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TO 



THE REVEREND 



CHRISTOPHER WORDSWORTH, D.D. 



MASTER OF TRINITY COLLEGE, 



THE FOLLOWING DISSERTATION 



IS VERY RESPECTFULLY INSCRIBED 



BY 



THE AUTHOR. 



CLAUSES from the WILL of the Rev. JOHN HULSE, 
hte of Elworth, in the county of Chester, clerk, deceased : 
dated the twenty-first day of July, in the year of our Lord 
one thousand seven hundred and seventy-seven ; expressed 
in the words of the Testator, as he, in order to prevent 
mistakes, thought proper to draw and write the same 
himself, and directed that such clauses should every year 
be printed^ to the intent that the several persons, whom 
it might concern and be of service to, might know that 
there were such special donations or endowments left for 
the encouragement of Piety and Learning, in an age so 
unfortunately addicted to Infidelity and Luxury, and that 
others might be invited to the like charitable, and, as he 
humbly hoped, seasonable and useful Benefactions. 

He directs that certain rents and profits be 
paid to such learned and ingenious person^ in the University 
of Cambridge, under the degree of Master of Arts, as shall 
compose, for. that year, the best Dissertation, in the English 
language, on the Evidences in general^ or on the Prophecies 
or Miracles in particular^ or any other particular Argument, 
whether the same be direct or collateral proofs of the Chris- 
tian Religion^ in order to evince its truth and excellence ; the 
subject of which Dissertation shall be given out by the Vice- 
Chancellor, and the Masters of Trinity and Saint John's, his 
Trustees, or by some of them, on New Year's Day annually ; 
and that such Dissertation as shall be by them, or any two 
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of them, on Christmas Day annually, the best approved, be 
also printed, and the expence defrayed out of the Author's 
income under his Will, and the remainder given to him on 
Saint John the Evangelist's Day following ; and he who shall 
be so rewarded, shall not be admitted at any future time as 
a Candidate again in the same way, to the intent that others 
may be invited and encouraged to write on so sacred and 

sublime a subject. 

He also desires, that immediately following the last of 
the clauses relating to the prize Dissertation, this invocation 
may be added : *' May the Divine Blessing for ever go along 
with all my Benefactions ; and may the greatest and the Best 
of Beings, by his all-wise Providence and gracious influence, 
make the same effectual to his own glory, and the good of 
my fellow-creatures!" 



DISSERTATION, 

8^. <%c. 



EvEUY portion of Holy Writ is entitled to 
our devout regard. But, if History, amidst 
all the errors that deform too many of her 
pages, has been honored with the title of 
illustratiye Philosophy; and the deceitful 
colouring, partial statements, false principles 
and erroneous deductions of her voluminous 
annals have not been deemed sufficient to with- 
hold from her the homage of every inquisitive 
mind; the value of the Sacred Records must 
needs be incalculably great, not only because 
they display Man in the most important of all 
relationfi, but because they are free from the 
defects that attend every effort of human 
genius. They are indited by no blind or over- 
weening partialities; they are subservient to 
no indirect or selfish purpose; they are un- 
sullied by sentiments of false morality, or the 
mischievous subtleties of perverted logic. They 
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do not teach us to regard our species with 
disgust, like Tacitus, nor to tyrannize over it, 
like Michiavelli, nor to idolize its virtues like 
Xenophon, nor to prostitute its infirmities to 
a vicious philosophy like the ingenious historian 
of expiring Rome. They display with in- 
structive simplicity the phenomena of human 
life, or oflfer such solutions as preclude all 
doubt. Their very plainness is the garb of 
truth and comports with the dignity of their 
intrmsic worth. 

But if the mere student of human nature 
may derive from the Scriptures the most in-i 
fallible testimony to the character of man, the 
Christian turns to the illumined page for ob- 
jects of a nobler and loftier kind. Estimating 
as he does the doctrines they contain, he finds 
their histories more open to his apprehension. 
Whilst engaged in the contemplation of these 
embodied wonders, he has the essentials of his 
religion brought before him in so sensible a form, 
that the feelings of his heart give their evi- 
dence and vitality to many of the colder spe- 
culations of his judgment ; and the sensibilities 
of his nature conduce to a wisdom which his 
intellect could perhaps but imperfectly attain. 
Without fruitlessly attempting to analyze the 
principles of moral good and evil, he learns to 
recognize with certainty the symptoms of de- 
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pravity, and to perceive by a S3rmpathy which 
ripens into instinct the real and inherent 
** beauty of holiness." The mysteries of Re- 
velation assume an intelligible distinctness. 
The word of faith is reflected in that of sense. 
The present and the future, the seen and the 
imseen are visibly united in one boundless 
economy. The uncommunicated counsels of a 
shrouded Deity are traced with silent adoration 
as they gradually unfold through the revolutions 
of time. Principles are developed in their 
course of operation; and the order of events 
presents a vista of glory, in which the eye 
may discern through an infinite succession the 
workings of an all subordinating providence, 
and demonstrations of sovereign grace. 

It is not surprising, that, to a mind alive 
to such perceptions, every part of Scripture 
should seem fraught with instruction. In a 
system so sublime as that which it reveals, we 
are not at liberty to look on any portion as 
trivial, nor to neglect aiiy circumstance as 
casual or unimportant. Every member derives 
a moral grandeur from its connection with the 
whole. Every incident is a triumph of those 
immortal energies, which give life and motion 
to the mystical body. With the history of 
such a dispensation we can never be too con- 
versant, nor' should we peruse its least everif- 
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ful page without a sentiment of respect ap« 
proaching to awe. 

The brief narration of a dispute between 
Paul and Barnabas is fully illustrative of these 
remarks. Unpromising, perhaps, at first of 
peculiar interest, it will be found on exami- 
nation not only to afford matter for profitable 
reflection, but to involve confirmations of 
Christian Truth, by no means unworthy our 
attentive research; valuable, it is presumed, as 
they are less immediately obvious, and affecting 
the authority of divine Revelation through the 
medium of its historic and early witnesses. 

Little more than sixteen years had as yet 
elapsed since the occurrence of that event, 
whose consequences are co-existent with time 
and eternity. The divinity of that mysterious 
Person, against whom the Jewish nation had 
preferred the charge of blasphemy, and in whom 
the Roman Gtovemor when asserting his in- 
nocence could discern nothing beyond the 
character of a simple peasant, was become the 
distinguishing tenet of a sect growing daily 
in importance, and extending itself over the 
surface of the Roman Empire. This doctrine^ 
incredible as it may have then appealred, was 
not more improbable in its nature, than bold 
in the .design with which it was announced. 
To re-model the religious institutions of the 



Jews, and to annihilate those of every other 
people, were the objects, not secret, or insinu- 
ated, but openly avowed of its hardy advocates. 
Almost wholly unsupported by persons of rank 
or influence, discoimtenanced by the authority 
of political power, disgraced by the misrepre- 
sentations of their own countrymen, and at 
war with almost every established prejudice of 
the civilized world, these intrepid revolutionists 
had persisted in the face of persecution, im- 
prisonment, and death, to assert the truth of 
their incompromising dogmas: and with ex- 
pectations beyond the stretch of ordinary en- 
thusiasm, maintained a constancy rarely inspired 
by the calm sobriety of rational confidence. 
Nor were these paradoxical phenomena confined 
to the practice of a few individuals, who might 
be supposed to exhibit an extravagance of con- 
duct, the development of some wild idiosjmcrasy 
of temper. The same notions, the same reso- 
lution, the same unearthy and obstinate hope, 
were manifested by multitudes in different 
coimtnes, and under every diversity of charac- 
ter and manners. The captious Jew, the 
luxurious Asiatic, and the elegant citizen of 
enlightened Greece, united in adherence to 
this neutralizing system. And pitiful as the 
sect might have been deemed when scarcely 
known beyond Judaea, it had already assumed 
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an aspect above contempt, and was advancing 
on all sides with a well sustained progress, not 
altogether inconsistent with its vast pretensions. 
To a Heathen observer of this state of things, 
indisposed to examine the interior of this very 
singular but uninviting system, that, which 
would present itself as the immediate cause of 
its success, was the zeal and activity of its 
several advocates. In an age when the mate- 
rials of writing were expensive, and libraries 
open only to the wealthy, books were rather re- 
cords of established, than vehicles of newly dis- 
covered truth. The diffiision, therefore, of new 
principles, and even of those already ascertained, 
was almost wholly confined to oral teaching, and 
the success with which they were put forth 
dependent on the qualifications of those who 
delivered them. The Christian system was dis- 
seminated by missionary teachers, who appeared 
Bs the authorized prodaimers of its doctrines, and 
were every where recognized as the champions 
of its cause. Indefatigable in the discharge of 
their delegated trust, the only means they could 
command for the accomplishment of its pur- 
pose was the simple force of personal persua- 
sion. They had no bribe to purchase conviction, 
for they were themselves dependent on the 
assistance of others. They could propose no 
prospects of worldly emolument, for their only 



friends were the proselytes whom they eouHd 
convert; and their foes were armed with 
secular and religious power. Their influence, 
therefore, seemed to rest on the credit they 
could obtain in their declaration of the facts 
on which their system was founded ; atid these 
declarations were lurged with all the eloquence 
of ardent feeling, and supported by pretensions 
to miraculous powers. 

There were amongst these men, at the time 
to which our subject refers, two perhaps more 
extensively distinguished than all the rest. 
Their activity, their sufferings, and unexampled 
success, had combined to render them conspi- 
cuous throughout Asia, and to identify them 
especially with the Christian cause. Of these, 
the one, whose energy of character threw him 
on all occasions into situations of the greatest 
prominence, was a person of known and very 
singular history. Bom at Tarsus a city of 
Cilicia, but of Hebrew parentage, he had com- 
pleted his education at the feet of Gamaliel, 
a Doctor of the Law, then residing at Jerusa- 
lem, and possessed of great celebrity as a master 
of his profession.^ Having given in this school 
the polish of learning to the notions derived 
from his Jewish birth, he had commenced his 
career of active manhood by joining in the 

^ Acts xxii. 3. 
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persecution of the Galilean sect ; and when the 
first of its martyrs expired in its service, " Saul 
stood by consenting to his death," ^ But the 
impetuosity of his temper and the warmth of 
his zeal soon plunged him into other exertions 
against it. Armed with authority from the 
Jewish Sanhedrim, " he made great havoc" of 
its unresisting members, and, being, as himself 
affirmed, ^* exceeding mad against them, he 
persecuted them even unto strange cities." In 
the full climax, however, of his animosity, a 
sudden and total revolution took place in \m 
conduct.* Having obtained at Jerusalem a com- 
mission for the licensed perpretation of further 
severities, he " went down towards Damascu^^" 
" breathing out threatenings and slaughters." In 
the course of this journey, including a distance 
of less than 200 miles, this determined agent 
forgot his commission, abjured his purpose, and 
embraced the cause he was intent on destroy- 
ing.' And about three years after, the chief 
priests, who, had found in Saul of Tarsus, a 
willing instrument of their malice, heard that 
he was again in Jerusalem, asserting the divinity 
of that Nazarene, whom they had crucified^ 
and adding at least another miracle to thoa^ 
which had already bewildered and enraged them. 
From that time the persecutor of the Christian 

^ Acte viii. 1. • Acte ix. 3. ' Galatians i. 18. 
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Church continued ever after its faithful cham-' 
t>ion : and distinguished himself more than any 
others by the labours and sufferings he endur- 
ed in its behalf. 

The other individual was in no respect 
unqualified to be the companion and friend 
of Paul. Though remarkable for that soft 
persuasion, which won for him the title of 
** a son of consolation,"* Barnabas possessed 
a firm and heroic constancy. Of intense de- 
votedness to the Christian cause, there shone 
through his demeanour such emanations of 
tranquil majesty, that the priest of Jupiter 
would have honoured him on one occasion as 
the august father of Gods and men.^ Like 
his companion he had been instructed in the 
school of Gamaliel; and it appears probable 
from some circumstances in the record of their 
lives, that the friendship so nobly matured, 
and so unexpectedly broken, originaited in the 
endearments of a common education. But he 
had been earlier acquainted with the religion 
they professed.^ He had himself witnessed 
the miracles of Jesus, and had enjoyed the 
privilege of his personal converse in the house 
of Mary, his sister, where Christ and his 

* Acts iv. S6. 

^ Alexand. Monach. Encom. S. Bamab. inter vitas 
S. Metaph. extat ap* Sur. ad* Jun. xi. p. 170. vid. ib. n. 4^ 5, 6. 

• Ibid. n. 7. 
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disciples were wont to resort If his eloquence) 
therefore, were less lofty, and his energy less 
authoritative than those of his fellow-labourer, 
his more intimate acquaintance with those facts 
on which the system depended, and the irre- 
sistible graces of an amiable and dignified so- 
bri^y, Ldered hi, cooperation abundanUy 
efficient, and conduced to the confirmation of 
all those impressions which the ardour of his 
companion was calculated to exdte.^ Having, 
introduced Paul to the society of the Apostles 
at Jerusalem, who were at first very naturally 
suspicious of his intentions, and incredulous 
as to the sincerity of his strange conversion, 
he was soon associated with him in a project 
for the difiusion of the New Religion through 
the various countries of Asia Minor. 

In^ the course of this most laborious and 
perilous service, these two individuals, after 
having proclaimed the Gospel for a whole year 
at Antioch the metropolis of Syria, had visited 
Seleucia,^ Cyprus,* Perga in Pamphylia,^ An- 
tioch the capital of Pisidia,® and Iconium the 
chief city of Lycaonia J Driven at length from 
Iconium, they fled to Lystra and Derbe,® whence 
they returned again to Iconium, and Antioch,^ 

^ Acts ix. 26, 27. ^ Acts xi. 26. ' Acts xiii. 4. 

* Acts xiii. 4. ^ Acts xiii. 13. ** Acts xiii. 14. 

7 Acts xiii. 51. ® Acts xiv. 6. ^ Acts xiv. 21/ 
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passed through Pisidia into Pamphylia,^® and 
after having preached the word in Perga, went 
down into Attalia," whence they took ship, and 
sailing to the Syrian coast resumed their original 
position at Antioch." Hence they were deputed 
to Jerusalem, and in the course of their journey 
thither, Paul and Barnabas are said^^ to have 
reported to their friends in Syria, Phenice, 
and Samaria the dissemination of the Gospel 
by their united instrumentality throughout a 
considerable portion of Asia Minor. After 
having executed the object of their mission, 
they returned again to Antioch, where with 
unwearied zeal and perseverance they continued 
to propagate the Christian faith.^^ 

In this brief abstract of their associated 
labours previous to the event which is presently 
to be considered, no notice has been taken of 
many circumstances that are stated to have 
occurred, calculated to attach notoriety to their 
personal character, and to render them in an 
especial manner the representatives of the In- 
stitution for which they pleaded. Suffice it 
to say, that in one place they converted a 
Roman Pro-consul to the profession of the 
Christian religion ^^ — that at another, they were ; 
received by the idolatrous natives for their 

' ^^ Acts xiv. 24. ^' Acts xiv. 25. ^^ Acts xiv. 27. 

^3 Acts XV. 3. ^* Act8 XV. 35. ^^ Acts xiii. 12. 
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* 

national deities in human shape ^ — and that the^r 
every where attracted, though with various de- 
grees of opposition or favour, the astonished 
attention of their numerous hearers. That this 
must naturally have been the case, might have 
been presumed even in the absence of historical 
reports. They were the promulgators of strange 
doctrines, they denounced the errors of every 
other party, and they pursued every method, 
both of precept and example, which could tend 
to promote the interests of their own. 

It was in this precise juncture that the event 
occurred, which forms the subject of this Essay* 
With this variety of feeling concentrated upon 
them from so many quarters — with the con- 
sciousness which they could not want, of the 
degree in which the principles of a party are, 
in all such cases as the present, identified with 
the character of its leading members, and of 
the^ connection so intimately subsisting between 
the credit at least, if not the success of the 
Christian cause, and their own fidelity, temper, 
and zeal, a sudden separation took place between 
these associated Apostles, the circumstances of 
which are thus related in the narrative of their 
own Historian. 

"And some days after, Paul said unto Barnabas, 
Let us go again and visit our brethren in every city, 

^ Actsxiv. 12. 
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'whel'e we have preached the word of the Lord, and 
«ee how they do. And Barnabas determined to take 
with them John, whose surname was Mark. But Paul 
thought it not good to take him with them, who de- 
parted from them from Pamphylia, and went not with 
them to the work. And the contention was so sharp 
l)etween them, that they departed asunder, one from 
the other; and so Barnabas took Mark, and sailed 
'towards Cyprus, and Paul chose Silas and departed, 
being recommended by the brethren to the grace of 
jGod. And he went through Syria and Cilicia, con- 
firming the Churches.^ (Acts xv. 36 — 41.) 

It would not be difficult with the aid of 
the ingenuity sometimes displayed in the in- 
terpretation, as it is called, of Holy Scripture^ 
and perhaps without any very preposterous dis- 
tortion of the words of this passage, to deduce 
■from it a meaning widely different from its 
usual acceptation. It would be easy to begin 
*y shewing how the determinations of these 
Apostles originated in principles that need no 
vindication. The interest felt by Barnabas for 
Mark, who was his sister's son,* was a natural 
.affection, arising out of near relationship and 
habitual intercourse, probably heightened by 
his nephew's destitution of a father's care ; and 
stimulated to anxiety by a knowledge of his 
fickle disposition, and consequent peculiar lia- 
bility to the dangers which surrounded a youth- 

' Marcus^ sister's son to Barnabas^ saluteth you. Col. iv. l(k 
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fill convert. It was natural also for him to 
indulge an amiable confidence that a relative 
(who in tlie sequel received an honorable tes- 
timony from St. Paul') would not again be 
guilty of an unbecoming irresolution, of which, 
it seems, he had already repented; but, that 
on the contrary, his character would acquire 
under their mutual guidance that measure of 
consistency, which his profession demanded. 
Paul, on the other hand, uninfluenced by that 
regard to relative claims and sympathies, which 
was in his companion a virtuous instinct, and 
under the workings of that more universal 
anxiety, which "came upon him daily" in his 
" care of all the churches," thought it not good, 
deemed it inconsistent with the general wel- 
fare, to take with them a man notorious for 
impotent resolution, and an unsettled mind, 
who had incurred tlieir censures on a former 
occasion, and whose frivolity might prejudice 
the solemn undertaking in which they were 
then about to engage. 

So far there can be no difficulty in explain- 
ing the conduct of Paul and Barnabas, what- 
ever be our opinion as to the comparative 
soundness of their views. We have only to 
give them that permission, which to them at 



' Take Mark, and bring him with thee, 
Ktable to me for the ministry. 2 Tim. iv. 1 1 



' he is pro- 



least can scarcely be denied, of acting on the 
convictions of their own judgment, and allow 
them to "contend earnestly" for the pursuance 
of those convictions, on an occasion which both 
believed deserving of contention. We have 
only to assume that inference which may not 
unfairly be deduced from tlie injunction, " be 
ye angry, and sin not;" and we have gone 
far towards the exculpation of a transaction, 
which has been charged with a degree of guilt 
in every age since its occurrence. And what 
further may be necessary to this special defence, 
may be supplied from the considerations, that 
their partnership in duty was now no longer 
needful to their cause — that they were them- 
selves every way prepared to estimate the effects 
derivable either from united or divided labours — 
that whatever warmth of expression may have 
been elicited during the discussion, the "cha- 
rity" that "hopeth all things" would reject the 
supposition, that their subsequent pursuit of 
different patlis originated in the animosity of 
petulant feeling — that it is but an act of jus- 
tice to their acknowledged zeal and integrity 
to believe that, finding how conscientiously they 
differed on the propriety of a measure, wliich 
admitted of no alternative but agreement or 
separation, they arranged between themselves 
their respective spheres of duty, " and so Bar- 
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nabas took Mark, and sailed towards Cjrprus; 
and Paul chose Siks and departed, being re- 
commended by the brethren to the grace of 
God." 

Unworthy of regard as we might otherwise 
consider a construction at variance with the 
natural tenor of expression, and drawing around 
it a miserable substitute for consistency, made up 
of a partial quotation of one text, and a violent 
and undiscriminating abuse of another — a con- 
struction, moreover, which interpolates between 
two members of a sentence, united by the con- 
nection of proximate cause and effect, a senes 
of qualif3ring suppositions inconsistent with the 
impUed sense of the writer— the utter incon- 
dusiveness of any arguments deduced from a 
passage admitting of more than one charactert 
renders it necessary that its import be jQrst 
established, and that a false but specious 
interpretation be formally exposed before it 
is rejected. 

There are undoubtedly expressions in Scrip- 
ture, which we cannot receive in their most 
literal sense. Some qualifications are at once 
required and furnished by an attentive compa« 
rison of Scripture with Scripture; and some 
are justly warranted by the laws of language* 
Of the first kind is the explanation of those 
words of St. John, "Whosoever is bom of 
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God doth not commit sin; for his seed re- 
maineth in him ; and he cannot sin, because he 
is bom of God,^ Of the other may be that of 
St. Paul's exclamation, so eloquently expressive 
of impassioned sympathy, " For I could wish 
that myself were accursed from Christ, for my 
brethren, my kinsmen according to the flesh."* 
And other instances might be adduced, where 
a prudent qualification is manifestly just. But, 
when the terms of a sentence are simple and 
perspicuous — when they include no obvious 
ambiguity of phrase — when they involve no 
contradiction intrmsic or collateral — when their 
most natural tenor harmonizes with the circum- 
stances with which they stand connected — when 
it accords with principles admitting of no dis- 
pute, whether relative to human character or 
divine truth — it is then something more than 
imprudent or uncandid — it is criminal to pervert 
them from their simple meaning. It is to 
commit a sin against the Spirit, who prompted 
them, and a sacrilege on that sanctuary o/ our 
own conscience, where truth and candour should 

remain inviolate. 

Let any one examine attentively the words 
of St. Luke, taking into account the feelings 
which would be naturally suggested to both 
parties by their respective situations, and the 

^ 1 John iii. 9* ^ Romans ix. 3. 

B 
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warmth of temper peculiar to one, as it ii 
known to have been displayed on more than 
one occasion, and was beneficially blended with 
all his noblest sentiments. Let him think of 
the infirmities to which the best are subject, 
even when peculiarities of disposition are not 
stimulated, as in this instance they seem to have 
been, by a sense of duty, and sanctioned in 
some measure by the dictates of judgment — 
and he will be at no loss to assign to the 
passage in dispute its true and only rational 
interpretation. 

In proceeding to demonstrate in what man- 
ner this transaction bears upon the truth of 
Christianity, it may seem perhaps at first sight 
little better than laborious trifling to answer 
in this place any objections derived from the 
faults and imperfections of its early promul- 
gators. Contemptible as such objections really 
are, the necessity of leaving no part of the 
field encumbered even with possible difficulties, 
and the alternate subtlety and obtuseness of 
sceptical opponents, oblige us to descend to 
many provisions of methodical defence, and 
many details of cautious explanation, needless 
and even wearisome to ingenuous minds, A 
few words, therefore, will be admitted on a 
subject intimately connected with the present 
undertaking, and a very few will suffice. 
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The objections referred to might be disposed 
of altogether, by shewing that they are built 
on untenable grounds. The personal imperfec- 
tion of the witnesses to the Gospel, if avail- 
able as an argument against its authenticity, 
must be so in consequence of some implied 
connection supposed to be necessary, between 
the reality of a revelation, and a perfect con- 
formity with its principles on the part of those 
who proclaim it. The objection rests, there- 
fore, on a belief, either that the Deity would 
only transmit a revelation through channels 
originally pure, or that those channels, what- 
ever may have been their primitive character, 
must become so in virtue of their connection 
with the system they communicate, whether 
this be by the natural course of things, or by 
a divine and irreversible appointment. 

Now both of these hypotheses are gratuitous 
assumptions, unauthorized by any data acces- 
sible to us, and involving, besides, a degree of 
arrogance revolting to the sentiments of natural 
religion. We cannot possibly prejudge how the 
Deity might be pleased to act in the case of 
a revelation to his intelligent creatures, and we 
are ahnost equally ignorant as to the mode 
and degree in which the principles of that 
revelation might be expected to operate. Our 
speculations on the attributes of Deity are 
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unavoidably limited to little more than the ex- 
amination of what he has done, indicative of 
his nature and almighty will; and our deduc- 
tions from the phenomena of nature, however 
conclusive as to the fact of his eternal exist- 
ence, are utterly inadequate to the determina- 
tion of such questions as the present. It is 
perhaps impossible to estimate, with any pre- 
cision, how much can, or cannot be inferred from 
the appearances around us, relative to the nature 
of the great source of all things : but it is no- 
torious that the most incongruous opinions have 
prevailed on this subject, amongst the most 
sagacious enquirers of antiquity; and as we 
have no right in pursuing such enquiries to 
iavail ourselves of Christianity, considered as a 
revelation, we are thrown upon the knowledge 
independently acquired — knowledge amounting 
to little more than the induction of all the attri- 
butes of human nature with its vices and virtues 
proportionately expanded, or the imheeded con- 
jectures of some solitary speculatist, glimmer- 
ing amidst the clouds of an almost universal 
night. JBut, could it even have been assumed 
that the inferences derivable from the pheno- 
mena of nature were not only obvious, but 
distinct and uniform, and that opinions had 
jpreponderated, if not concurred, in favour of 
some one mode of interpretation — could we go 
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on to assume that the information so derived 
was not only clear and certain, but complete, 
that is to say, comprehensive enough to give 
us adequate conceptions of an unseen and in- 
finite Being — and lastly, that our minds had 
been endowed by the Father of Spirits with 
faculties sufficient for the knowledge of his 
uncommunicable nature — all this is not enough, 
unless we can further assure ourselves, that the 
visible creation includes the whole economy of 
its Creator, and that it is not a mere ephemeral 
and subordinate state of things — that it is ex- 
ternally as well as essentially the same universe 
which it was first created, and has never suf- 
fered the curse of its offended Maker; that 
the hand-writing of its divine Author has never 
been obliterated, nor the discernment of mankind 
darkened and confused. Unless we can feel 
ourselves entitled to assume all this, we can 
never be justified in pre-supposing any thing 
as to the probable conduct of Deity, whatever 
semblance of analogy may present itself to view, 
and by which we might be tempted to frame 
our anticipations. Speculate, as we may, about 
the unity, the wisdom, or the power of God, 
the essential perfection of his nature, the neces- 
sary harmony of his attributes, the indispensable 
consistency of his operations, or the immutable 
nature of his decrees — we do but " darken coun^ 
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sel by words without knowledge" — for we are 
entirely ignorant of that which constitutes per- 
fection, harmony, or consistency with reference 
to such objects; our sphere of vision is infi- 
nitely too small for the display of an immu- 
tability that embraces eternity — and for ought 
that we can venture to assert, the most pal-, 
pable contradictions, and the most unaccount- 
able discordances may be parts of some immense 
and well adjusted whole, which is altogether 
inscrutable to our investigation, and which com- 
prehends, unites, and harmonizes all. The in- 
solence of dogmatising on such a subject is not 
more impious than unphilosophical, and must 
necessarily excite our disgust and reprobation, 
whenever it would attempt to convince or to 
perplex. 

As the heathen world previous to the an* 
nouncement of the Gospel, could know nothing 
of the attributes of God, except through their 
manifestation in the works of nature — so no- 
thing could be determined as to a revelation — 
its necessity — ^its objects — or the mode of its 
communication, save through the actual grant 
of a revelation. In both cases the want of in- 
dependent information compels the enquiry. 
What has been done ? If a revelation has been 
given, we cannot object to the mode of its 
delivery. If it has not, we cannot know how 
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it ought to be communicated. All speculations 
as to the mode, must, of necessity, come sub- 
sequent to the establishment of the fact : and 
no knowledge derived through the medium of 
a fact can prejudice our believe in the fact 
itself. 

But we have not yet done with the sub^ 
ject of these objections. If it can be shewn 
that the moral facts, on which they profess to 
be founded, are analogous to certain physical 
ones which are every where observable — it will 
follow, that the existence of the one class ought 
no more to affect our faith in revelation, than 
that of the other our belief of natural theology. 
Do we then perceive in the operation of those 
physical principles, of which we confess our 
ignorance when we call them laws of nature, 
any such entire, undeviating, inevitable uni- 
formity, as to authorize the belief that in the 
case of a revelation of moral principles, the 
operation of those principles must of necessity 
be inevitable,^ entire, and undeviating ? Do the 
various processes of animal life observe such 
a certain and uniform precision ? Does sickness 
never impede, nor disease derange them before 
their exercise is finally suspended, and the vital 
principle extinguished in death ? Does every 
seed germinate and grow; and every blossom 
ripen into fruit? Do the seasons return with 
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monotonous punctuality? Do the stars never 
oscillate in their bright career ? Is it really so ? 
or do we perceive throughout the vast circum- 
ference of being a mixture of imperfection, a 
liability to disorganization, a principle which 
an ingenious writer with his usual felicity of 
expression has named the law of compensation, 
involving the existence, as it denotes the cor- 
rection, of certain defects in the economy of 
nature — defects which we cannot deny, and 
which impeach not, if properly considered, the 
perfections of that Almighty Being, who once 
pronounced, that "all was very good?"^ Now 
if we know this on the evidence of our senses^ 
and if we do not on this account hesitate to 
ascribe creation to a God of perfection: if we 
distinguish in the one instance between the 
author and his works; and satisfy ourselves 
as to the traces of imperfection, mutability, and 
decay, which are discernible around us, by re- 
ferring- them to some larger economy which 
we cannot scan, but which subordinates them 
all to its comprehensive revolutions — ^why should 
we refuse to admit the distinction in the other ? 
Why should we expect that any system of prin- 
ciples subsequently revealed should be furnished 
with such efficacy as literally to absorb huma- 
nity wherever they were embodied, to preclude 
the exercise of its individual peculiarities, to 
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allow no room for its inherent imperfections, 
and so to subdue it to their plastic energies, 
as to fix at once, radically, and unalterably, 
the character with which they became con- 
nected ? Why should we expect that the prin- 
ciples of revelation should form a solecism in 
the government of God, or deem ourselves 
justified in rejecting them as spurious, because 
they failed to answer such a notion? Why 
should we not [rather anticipate, if we ventured 
to anticipate at all, that there would appear, 
amidist aU the diversity apparent, in systems 
essentially different, some such analogy as the 
one before us, some such indications of a com- 
mon source? and why should we not, when 
one was established beyond doubt, invest the 
other with just so much probability as it might 
reasonably claim on the merits of such analogy ? 
Let it be remembered that the practical 
efiects of Christian principles were obvious and 
powerful, wherever they were proclaimed by the 
Apostles of Jesus; that they were general, in 
proportion as the religion became general; and 
of such imdisputed publicity, that they were 
appealed to by the advocates of the Gospel 
as proofs of its authenticity, and of the super- 
intendence of that Being from whom it pro- 
ceeded. In this respect they resemble the great 
laws of the material world, which are every 
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dicate the commands of the God of Israel; 
and challenge the efforts of convicted super- 
stition^ — ^and further, that intelligent beings may 
be variously interested with regard to the reve- 
lation they communicate; sometimes announc- 
ing what they have themselves experienced, 
like the Apostle, who affirms, "that which 
was from the beginning, which we have heard, 
which we have seen with our eyes, which we 
have looked upon, and our hands have handled 
of the word of life, declare we unto you"* — 
or witnessing to some distant and unparticipated 
event, like the hapless son of Beor, prophesying 
of the promised Star of Jacob, "I shall see 
him, but not now : I shall behold him, but not 
nigh."^ — And, not needlessly to accumulate 
examples, human beings may even be found 
agents of a revelation, to the dread authority 
of which they are themselves faithless ; like the 
prophet who cried against the altar of Jero- 
boam, and anon fell a victim to a disobedient 
credulity. 

But, beyond all this, the disproportion, evi- 
dently subsisting between the principles of reve- 
lation and the qualifications of its advocates, 
is made in Scripture the turning point of an 
argument for the truth and authority of our 
holy religion. "We have this treasure," says 

* Exod. viii. 18. * 1 John i. 1. ^ Numb. xxiv. 17. 
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St. Paul, "in earthen vessels, that the e^tcel- 
lency of the power might be of God, and not 
of man :"* as if he had said — so needful is it 
to refer this system to heaven, and so natural 
to connect it with the inventions of earth, that 
God has been pleased to publish it by the in- 
strumentality of agents full of human infirmity, 
and subject to the workings of human vicis- 
situde — not that the treasure may lose its im- 
portance — not that it may suffer from its earthly 
association — not that it may be despised as light 
and worthless, because it has but partially en- 
riched its possessors — ^but in order that the 
inequality between the treasure and its recep- 
tacle may testify to the bounty of its hea- 
venly Giver — that man may perceive at once 
its lofty ' origin, when they observe the agents 
of its communication betraying the* weakness 
and infirmity of their fellow men — that its dif- 
fusion by such means may manifest the super- 
intendence of an almighty Providence — that 
when enquirers contrast the "excellency of the 
power" with the insignificance of the means, 
they may recognize at once the finger of God 
writing "in fleshy tables of the heart" these 
dictates of his love and mercy, and may learn 
to believe them with reverence, accept them 
with gratitude, and obey them with cheerful 
and unhesitating fidelity. 

* 2 Cor iv. 7. 
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If it be asserted that the conduct of the 
original witnesses of Christianity implicates the 
authenticity of the system, because we must 
receive that system on the ground of their 
testimony ; the assertion is true : but fails to 
substantiate the objections in dispute. The 
question immediately arises, How far, and in 
what manner, does the conduct of those wit- 
nesses affect their credibility; and this ques- 
tion may be answered with sufficient precision 
to decide the fate of the objections from which 
it springs. The objects to whicli their evidence 
is essential, are certain facts, which they re- 
port to have transpired in their presence, on 
the existence of which facts, or their non-ex- 
istence they had ample opportunities of judging 
aright, and which if they did actually occur, 
established the truth of the Christian Religion, 
Now the material point to be ascertained is 
the sincerity of their assertions ; and of this, 
certainly the most natural proof is the corre- 
spondence of tlieir conduct, so far as it is 
known, witli what might be demanded of them 
as the consequence of their sincerity. If they 
could be shewn to have pursued measures 
manifestly incompatible with their own personal 
belief, we could not but suspect them of gross 
hypocrisy, and dismiss from our minds all re- 
liance on their testimony. Does the occasional 
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exliibition then of human infirmities, amidst 
a course of persevering obedience to Christian 
principles, at all invalidate that testimony? Is 
there any thing recorded in any document of 
any one of the Apostles which does invalidate 
it?' Does the transaction before us induce ' 
even a suspicion tliat the parties engaged in it 
had any wavering of conviction or suspension 
of interest as to their mutual profession ? There 
can be no infidel so blind or so bold as either 
to aiHrm or to think, that the testimony of 
Paul and Barnabas can be so impeached. 
But it is time to examine more particularly 
the record of their dispute. 

Christianity professes to ■ come immediately 
from Heaven. It contains some portions alto- 
gether elusive of our investigation, many that 
coincide not with anterior opinions, and every 
thing within it, peculiar to itself, confessedly 
beyond the limits of human discovery. A sys- 
tem such as this admits, it should seem, of 
one only firm infallible ratification, the evidence 
of miraculous credentials. At its first announ- 
cement, by its necessary connexion with facts, 
palpable to the observation of competent wit- 
nesses, unsusceptible of any possible mistake or 



' The treachery and remorse of Judas are a mutual comment 
confirmatory of the truth of Christian! tj-. See Matt, jixvii. 3 — 
10. and Acts i. 18, 19- 
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delusion, atid capable of no solution that did 
not involve the truth of the system. In suc- 
ceeding times, by the repetition of such mira- 
culous facts: or the recorded narration of the 
original ones by the original witnesses, traced 
to them through the medium of the strictest 
scrutiny, and free from all subsequent addition 
or change. The confirmation of miracles hav- 
ing been withheld from us, we are left to the 
authenticated records of those which have 
already occurred ; and of these records, the 
work from which our subject is selected^ is 
by no means the least important or interesting. 
Embracing as it does, the period in which 
Christianity arose, and preserving the leading 
features of its early establishment, its truth 
affects a large portion of the arguments, by 
which the truth of Christianity itself is sup- 
ported. It advances moreover the essential 
claim of its author's personal connexion with 
the subjects of which he treats: and it can 
be traced with unquestionable certainty to the 
times, in which the writer must have lived in 
order to the validity of such a claim. 

Nothing therefore is unattended with in^ 
terest that regards the merits of such a wori:. 
And of all questions relative to it, that which 
concerns the author's integrity is of the last 
importance. This quality forms, in fact, the. 
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ultimate link in the chain of evidence, without 
which the existence of the work itself, in the 
times to which it refers, and the general credit 
attached to its fidelity by those, who had op- 
portunities of judgment unknown to ourselves 
— the first a very material — and the other a still 
more valuable confirmation — are but detached, 
though determinative probabilities. That, which 
gives coherency to the whole, brings us, as it 
were in contact with the narrated circumstances, 
and converts probability into a practical certainty, 
is some ascertained voucher of honesty and 
truth; of the upright intention of the writer 
to relate what he knew; beyond his mere 
ability of knowing whether what he related 
were true or false. 

Now we have, it appears, one of these 
very vouchers in the passage selected as the 
subject of this Essay. The transaction presented 
an occasion calculated to put the fidelity of 
the Historian to the test: nor is the candour 
evinced in his report mataially, if at all, af- 
fected, either by the probable notoriety of the 
occurrence at the time, or any vindication of 
the Gospel from objections apparentiy derivable 
from it. It is true that the publicity of a fact 
may oblige a writer to notice it in the course 
of a regular and methodical history. But the 
work before us does not contain such a history. 

C 
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On the contrary, there are many circumstances 
omitted altogether, and those by no means of 
an uninteresting nature, which we learn else- 
where to have taken place, and which must 
have been generally known when these annals 
were compiled. It is obvious therefore that 
the writer did not deem himself under any 
obligation to report circumstantially all that 
related to the Church, But, let us even sup- 
pose that the event before us was of such a 
nature as rendered its insertion necessary — 
and there is every probability that it was no- 
torious enough — ^yet, if by candour in an his- 
torian be meant the relation of facts, as they 
really occur, without partiality, concealment or 
evasion, it is plain that this quality may be 
put to the test by an event that is already 
known, and perhaps to a test more trying 
and severe by one that admits, than by one 
that precludes explanation. The publicity of 
the event suggests the need of explanation, 
and the very ease, with which it may be given, 
is to an interested writer the strongest tempta- 
tion to disingenuousness and fraud. Let it be 
granted, therefore, that the bare relation of 
a well known fact be in itself no proof of 
an historian's candour; there is still in the 
manner in which he does relate it — the terms 
in which he clothes it — the character and 
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bearing he contrives to give it — the remarks 
he does, or does not offer respecting it — 
there is in all these abundant room for the 
trial of candour, and the display of truth. 
Now a dispute between two of the most dis- 
tinguished advocates of Christianity; a dispute 
that dissolved, suddenly, and irrevocably, an 
association so peculiar as theirs had been, a 
dispute, moreover, so inconsistent with the 
principles they proclaimed, and the mild and 
holy precepts they inculcated on others, was 
an event whose aspect in the world at large 
could not but be unfavourable to the Christian 
cause. Whatever may have been its general 
publicity, it admitted, as we have already seen, 
an explanation wholly exculpatory of the insti- 
tution. It admitted of some extenuation as 
regards the conduct of the Apostles them- 
selves. It admitted of being almost explained 
away by an artful apologist. The slightest 
alteration in the expression would have given 
it another character, or have thrown over the 
passage so convenient an ambiguity as might 
have shielded the historian from contempora- 
neous reproach, and the institution from the 
. cavils of after ages. 

What then was done in the record before 
us ? The transaction was neither concealed, nor 
garbled, nor palliated by a single qualifying 

c 2 
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word. It Was exhibited in all the simplicity 
of truth. It was related, though briefly, with 
an air of perfect integrity, and the appearance 
of such a confidence in the general cause, or 
such a singleness of attention to the duty of 
an annalist, as prevented all regard to abuse 
or> misconception. 

It is not perhaps easy to estimate the force 
of this consideration. Accustomed, as we have 
long been, to receive these accounts as authentic, 
and to repose an implicit confidence in the 
veracity of their authors, we speak of the 
candour of the sacred historians, as if it related 
only to the extent of what they have bequeathed 
us, and not to the truth of the documents 
themselves. If we dismiss, however, as much 
as possible these natural prepossessions, and 
enter into the circumstances under which the 
histories were composed: if we bear in mind 
the ignorance, the prejudice, the obstinacy, and 
the violence with which the Christian institu- 
tion had to contend — ^the mistaken opinions 
entertained by many of its friends as to some 
of its sublime and unsearchable mysteries; 
and the virulent artifices of its foes in im- 
pugning its doctrines, and calumniating its 
members; we shall be able to form, some 
notion of that integrity which could withheld 
its annalist from qualifying his reports — ^from 
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-excluding the narration of unfavorable circum- 
stances, whenever these could be excluded 
without detection, or inserting them, if no- 
torious, in such a manner as would obviate 
objections arising from them. 

If then the Christian religion be true, all 
this, so far from being strange in the conduct 
of the historian, was to be expected in conse- 
quence of his connection with it : but if false, 
it constitutes one of those insoluble phenomena 
which tempt the credulity of confirmed scept- 
icism. To say that these assumed concessions 
to candoiu" did not really affect the truth of 
the system, or materially weaken its credit in 
the world, is to look on the cause in the hour 
of its triumph, and not through the stormy 
atmosphere, which then enveloped it. To say 
that the writer was artful and designing, is to 
deny the import of his whole production. The 
narrative exhibits, as plainly, it should seem, 
as language can do,* the composition of a person 
well informed, yet of great simplicity — alive to 
the importance of the subject on which he wrote, 
yet of extreme moderation, temper, and good 
sense-reporting the progress of the Christian 
cause with the fullest conviction that nothing 
beyond a faithful statement could be ultimately 
needful to its success — scrupulously exact in the 
representation of all that is embraced in his. 
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account : yet writing with so little appearance 
of design, that his work leaves us uninformed 
as to many portions of Apostolic history ; and 
his plan has never yet been perfectly eluci- 
dated by the most sagacious of his commen- 
tators. Abounding as it does in beauties of 
a high order, it seems entirely free from art 
or contrivance. Its style is the naked reflection 
of truth, and not the colouring of ingenious 
authorship. Unpretending throughout, it is 
absolutely plain, when the subject is so; and 
the narrative rises spontaneously with its ani- 
mating theme. Its very eloquence is that of 
scrupulous fidelity. Its purity never savours 
of refined taste. In such a work appearances 
of candour are little short of proofs : and he 
can know but little of human character, or 
must possess an immoderate love of paradox, 
who without some reason that is yet to be 
discovered, can attach to them » construction 
of an opposite nature. 

Appeals, however, to general probabilities 
are not always decisive. It may be asserted, 
in defiance of the obvious aspect of the passage 
itself— in defiance of the general texture of the 
narrative in which it occurs— in defiance of the 
character of the author as pourtrayed in the 
manner in which his work is composed, that 
candour has been affected in the instance before 
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us, in <»rder to attach credibility to the history; 
and the importance of such credibility to the 
cause in which the writer was engaged may 
be pleaded in behalf of the bold assertion. 

Now, however, the considerations above 
stated might suffice to the refutal of an as- 
sertion so unfounded, it may not be amiss for 
the question to be further mooted ; because by 
descending to a minute investigation of the 
work,, to elicit evidence on the point in dispute, 
we shall have an opportunity of bringing to- 
gether several passages, which may not perhaps 
have been hitherto noticed in a collective form, 
and which, beyond their coincidence with the 
one in dispute, are worthy, on their own merits, 
of very attentive consideration. The import- 
ance of the subject to which they relate, as it 
is the only inducement for so circumstantial a 
scrutiny, will constitute perhaps a sufficient 
apology, if a concise induction of these pas- 
sages in order as they occur, should trespass 
on the limits of the present undertaking. 

The first quotation is so far deserving of 
regard, that it not only lays down with the 
utmost clearness, a distinction, which should 
have been obvious to every candid mind, but 
scrupulously disclaims on the part of the 
Apostles any meritorious superiority of virtue, 
or inherent power over their brethren and 
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fellow country-men. In the account given in 
chapter three of a miracle performed by two 
of their number, we read that " as the lame 
man which was healed held Peter and John, 
all the people ran together unto them, in the 
porch that is called Solomon's, greatly wonder- 
ing. But when Peter saw it, he answered 
unto the people. Ye men of Israel, why 
marvel ye at this, or why look ye so earnestly 
on us, as though hy our own power or holiness 
we have made this man to walk?** 

A similar instance of candour occurs at the 
thirteenth verse of the next chapter. " Now 
when they (the Rulers, Elders, and Scribes) 
saw the boldness of Peter and John, and 
perceived that they were unlearned and ignorant 
men, they marvelled," &c. 

For the next we are indebted to Paley, 
who has remarked on its ingenuousness. It 
occurs at the forty-first verse of the tenth 
chapter. " Him (Jesus Christ) God raised up 
the third day, and shewed him openly, not to 
aU the people, but unto witnesses chosen qf 
God, even to us, who did eat and drink with 
him after he rose from the dead." It is only 
necessary to add, that in reading this passage, 
the objection derivable from it is immediately 
met by the adduction of another in an Epistle 
of St. Paul (1 Cor. xv. 6.) " After that, he 
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was seen of above five hundred brethren at 
once, of whom the greater part remain unto 
this present; but some are fallen asleep/' 
What then induces this almost instantaneous 
connection in our minds of these distinct and 
separate passages, but a feeling of uneasiness 
at the very semblance of weakness in a matter 
of such importance? and what prevented the 
historian from anticipating that uneasiness in 
a Christian, or the cavil connected with it 
in a heathen, writmg as he did in an age 
when the fact was exposed to more extensive 
denial, and the means of confutation were 
much more precarious? And what prevented 
him from making such alterations in the ex- 
pression as would have obviated the one and 
the otho*; which, on the supposition of his 
relating actual occurrences, his own knowledge 
must have enabled him to do; or the lowest 
degree of contrivance, on that of his compos- 
ing a fictitious story? If we allow him the 
possession of candour, the answer is plain — if 
not, it is neither clear nor convincing. 

The next quotation is from the fourteenth 
chapter. " Long time, therefore, abode they" 
(Paul and Barnabas) " speaking boldly in the 
LiOrd, which gave testimony to the word of 
bis grace, and granted signs and wonders to 
be done by their hands. Bui the multitude of 
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the city was divided^ and part held with the 
Jews, and part with the Apostles'' Here 
another objection would immediately arise. 
How could any part of the multitude resist 
the evidence of signs and wonders ? A Christian 
would be at no loss to remove the diflBculty, 
but to other readers it was natural enough. 
The historian must either have foreseen it or 
not. If he did, where was his contrivance — 
if he did not, where his subtlety? It was 
moreover a gratuitous confession of partial 
success : Allow him candour, and his conduct 
is intelligible. 

The account given in chapter sixteen, of the 
deliberation held at Jerusalem, relative to the 
question, how far the Gentile converts were 
bound to obey the requisitions of the Mosaic 
ritual, is another proof of artlessness. There 
was no apparent necessity for any notice of 
this council in a work the scope of which was 
professedly limited, yet not only are the diffi- 
culties acknowledged, which agitated the minds 
of the Apostles on this subject, but the reasons 
which governed their ultimate decision detailed 
with a minuteness that evinces the strictest 
scrupulosity, and such a choice of the facts to 
be recorded, as is altogether inconsistent with 
disingenuous art, or the subordination of the 
history to the support of imposture. 
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The next passage is of a similar character. 
We read in the seventeenth chapter, that Paul 
and Silas having preached at Thessalonica with 
some success, " the Jews, which believed not, 
drew Jason and certain brethren unto the 
rulers of the city, crying, These that have 
turned the world upside down are ctmie hither 
also^ whom Jason hath received ; and all these 
do contrary to the decrees of Ccesar^ saying. 
That there is another King^ one Jesus. '^ This 
is a speech so natural for the Jews to make, 
that it carries its own evidence with it. But 
surely so infamous a calumny met with some 
reply — some refutation — at least some protest 
against the false and dangerous impressions it 
was calculated to convey — or perhaps we are 
immediately presented with some well adapted 
tale, which we cannot help ourselves applying 
to the aspersion, whilst the passage is allowed 
to wear its appearance of simplicity. How 
then does the narrative proceed, commencing 
with the words directly following ? " And they 
troubled the Rulers of the city, when they 
heard these things : and when they had taken 
security of Jason, and of the others, they let 
them go. And the brethren immediately sent 
away Paul and Barnabas by night unto Berea." 
Does this look like artifice, or is it the very 
manner of guileless truth ? 
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We are compelled to pass by, as irrelevant 
to our purpose, the marks of reality discernible 
in the relation of St. Paul's sojourn at Athens^ — 
and the wonderful eloquence of a speech, that 
had scarcely been surpassed, in that birth- 
place of oratory — and the exquisite propriety, 
with which the Athenian character is sketched 
by the historian, confirmed as his picture is 
by the remains of Grecian literature — and the 
concise but lively record of their disputatious 
curiosity, their proud attention, and contemp- 
tuous infidelity. The whole passage is perhaps 
unrivalled for a palpable verisimilitude, " Then 
certain of the Epicureans and of the Stoics 
encountered him. And some said. What toill 
this babbler say? other some. He seemeth to 
be a setter forth of strange Gods {because he 
preached to them Jesus and the resurrection.) 
And they took him, and brought him unto 
Areopagus, saying. May we know what ^ this 
new doctrine, whereof thou speakest, is? for 
thou bringest strange tidings to our ears; we 
would therefore know what these things mean. 
{For aU the Athenians and strangers which were 
there f spent their time in nothing else, but either 
to tell or to hear some new thing.y It is worth 
while to observe, that the historian, who in- 
serts no parenthetical remarks in order to vin- 
dicate from abuse the Christian Institution or 
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its doctrines, has in tliis short passage intro^ 
duced two for the purpose of elucidating his 
narrative.. This certainly looks like simplicity 
of design. The second instance is besides ob- 
servable on another account. The historian 
using the past instead of the present tense, re- 
fers to what himself witnessed whilst at Athens. 
Such a mode of expression would not have 
naturally occurred in a fictitious tale compiled 
from general accounts; and yet it is of too 
minute a nature to warrant suspicion. As it 
stands it seems curiously indicative of truth. 
But the main object for which the passage 
was quoted is to introduce the account that 
is added of the efiect produced by St. Paul 
on his intelligent audience. ^^ And when they 
heard of the resurrection of the dead, smne 
mocked; and others said. We will hear thee 
again of this matter. So Paul departed from 
among them. Howheit certain men clave unto 
him, and believed; among the which was Diony^ 
sius, the Areopagite, and a woman named Dama- 
ris, and others with them. After these things 
Paul departed from Athens, and came to Corinth.'' 
Any comment on the candour of such a pas- 
sage would be worse than superfluous. It bears 
a stamp, which it is next to impossible to coun- 
terfeit ; which not to recognize were a proof 
of stupidity, and, not to accept of prejudice. 
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We have already seen a specimen of the 
historian's silence relatiye to a false accusation 
of Christian principles. We have now to look 
at another specimen, in which the conduct of 
the writer is the same, whilst the circuna- 
stances of the occasion are exactly inverted. 
The one was calculated to leave an erroneous 
impression on the mind of an uninformed or 
prejudiced heathen, the other to excite a strange 
surprise in that of a more intelligent Christian, 
and suggest to the scrutiny of an unbeliever 
an opportunity of surmise and objection. It 
may be observed by the way, that the whole 
compass of literature can scarcely furnish a 
passage at the same time more apparently un- 
studied, and more powerfully graphic, than the 
one from which we are about to quote. That 
passage occurs in the nineteenth chapter of the 
ifork. St. Paul had been preaching for two 
whole years in the midst of Ephesus, "dis- 
"puting daily in the school of one Tyrannus.'* 
His doctrine had occasioned the destruction of 
so many volumes of Ephesian magic, as 
amounted in value to 50,000 pieces of silver, 
and had induced the uproar, which is here 
described. Yet of this very person and his 
companions, the avowed and zealous enemies 
of every species of superstition, the town clerk 
tells the multitude, who had been vociferating 
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the praises of their national idol, "Ye have 
brought hither these men, who are neither 
robbers of churches, »or yet blasphemers of your 
Groddess Diana^'^ and after recommending De- 
metrius to prosecute his claims against them 
in a r^ular and legal manner, "he dismissed 
the assembly," and the historian simply adds, 
that "when the uproar was ceased, Paul called 
unto him the disciples, and embraced them, and 
departed, for to go into Macedonia." Now put- 
ting together these two opposite instances, and 
adding to them the obvious liability to objection 
under which this reported speech of the town 
clerk lies from the publicity of St. Paul's pro- 
ceedings in Ephesus, for so long a time, and 
with reference to so singular a cause; and the 
total absence of all explanation on the part of 
the historian as to the whole; and what de- 
duction can result, but that the writer has 
been intent throughout his work with the sim- 
ple design of giving a faithful account of real 
transactions ? 

The conduct of St. Paul to the high priest 
at Jerusalem admits of an explanation, that 
might have been easily offered. Yet as it is * 
reported by his annalist in chapter xxiii. its 
propriety seems something worse than doubtful. 
"And the high priest Ananias commanded 
them that stood by to smite him on the mouth. 
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Then said Paul unto him, God shall smite 
thee, thou whited wall: for sittest thou to judge 
me after the law, and commandest me to be 
smitten contrary to the law? And they that 
stood by said, Revilest thou God's high priest? 
Then said Paul, / wist not brethren that it was 
the high priest; for it is written. Thou shalt 
not speak evil of the ruler of thy people.'' 
The Apostle's indignant retort was itself open 
to some objection: but his vindication of it 
was still more liable to cavil. Now it happens 
that St. Paul's excuse, whether we understand 
it literally, or as conveying a severe and sar- 
castic reproach, for it will admit of either 
construction — corresponds exactiy with certain 
particulars elsewhere obtained, relative to the 
usurped dignity of Ananias, and with the sin- 
gular fact, that at this precise juncture, there 
was not in reality any properly constituted 
high priest of the Jews. And it is further 
remarkable, that this very speech, so question- 
able as it appears in the narrative, was, in point 
of fact, prophetic, as we learn from the same 
independent and unsuspicious authority:^ and 
" that it was fulfilled so shortly after, as to ren- 
der it highly probable that the historian knew 
of its fulfilment when he recorded it. If he 
was aware of this, here is another proof of his 

^ Josephus de Bell. Lib. II. c 17> 18. 
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simplicity— if he was not, of the gehuineneiss 
of the work. The death of Ananias was a fact 
of general notoriety ; and might have heen sub- 
sequently inserted, without any impeachment 
of the authenticity of the narrative. In either 
case, therefore, the passage is an evidence of 
truth : and the absence of explanation, relative 
to St. Paul's conduct, a strong confirmation 
oi the author's candour. 

The next instance of candour having been 
noticed by Paley ; shall be quoted without com- 
ment. In the twenty-fifth chapter, Festus the 
Roitian Governor is reported as saying of the 
Jews, "They brought none accusation of such 
things as I supposed, but had certain ques- 
tions against him of their own superstition, 
and (if one Jesus^ which was dead^ whom Paid 
€fffirmed to he alive J' 

It is impossible, in the course of such an 
enquiry as the present, to pass by the relation 
of Paul's conduct before Festus and Agrippa. 
Though afibrding no proof of the historian's 
candour, it does afibrd undeniable testimony 
to his truth : and truth and candour are nearly 
allied. "And as he spake for himself, Festus 
said with a loud voice, Paul, thou art beside 
thyself; much learning doth make thee mad; 
But he said, I am not mad, most noble Festus, 
but speak forth the words of truth and sober- 

D 
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ness ; For the king knoweth of these things^ h^ore 
whom I speak freely y for I am persuaded that 
nom qf these things are hidden from him i for 
this thing was not done in a comer. King 
AgrippUy believest thou the prophets? I know 
that thou believest. Then Agrippa said unto 
Paul, almost thou persuadest me to be a Christ- 
ian. And Paul said, I would to €k)d, that 
not only thou, but also all that hear me this 
day, were not only almost, but altogether such 
as I am— except these bonds." Now, without 
stopping to remark upon the air of verity 
manifest here; and the extreme beauty of the 
transition to the fetters in which Paul was 
pleading — ** a grace," indeed, " beyond the reach 
of art:" let any one examine attentively that 
most bold and eloquent appeal to the conscience 
of Agrippa, which changed in a moment the 
respective situations of both parties, and con- 
verted, as by a miracle, the royal spectator 
into something more than an involuntary vnU 
ness for the prisoner about whom he came 
to indulge an idle curiosity; and then com-* 
pare it with the tone of the same individual 
as recorded in chap. xvi. 86, 37* and with 
his behaviour already noticed before the high 
priest Ananias. Let him then look at the style 
of eloquence adopted by him here, as compared 
with that which he is represented as using 
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on several very important occasions, when, by- 
the exercise of a peculiar tact, he threw him- 
self at <mce <m the sympathies of his audience, 
and dexterously built up his address on the 
materials of their own furnishing — as when ap- 
pealing to Athenian superstition, (chap, xviii. 23.) 
— and to the popular poetry, (ver. 28.) — and 
to the national prejudices of the Jews, (chap. 
xxiL 3.) — and to the high priest, (ver. 3.) and 
to the party spirit of the Pharisees, (chap, 
xxiii. 6,) — and in his speech before Felix, (chap, 
xxiv.). to the Governor's knowledge of the 
Jewish customs — and lastly, to their own reli- 
gions faith, in his address to the Jews at Rome, 
^^ because that far the hope of I^rad^ I am 
bound with this chain" (chap, xxviii. 20.) Let 
any one put these passages together, and 
consider how small is the compass in which 
they occur ; and that there is nothing like them 
in the reported speeches of the other Apostles ; 
and let him determine whether there be not 
evidence here of the identity and reality of 
the dbaracter, to whom they are assigned — and 
whether these abstracts of Apostolic history are 
to be regarded as inventions of a designing 
writer, <Mr as so many delineations from real 
life, of one, who said elsewhere of himself, 
"I was made all things to all men.*** 

* 1 Cor. ix. 22. 
D2 
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The last quotation we have to notice is from 
the twenty-eighth chapter. The Jews at Rome 
are there represented as expressing their. cuid- 
osity about St Paul's imprisonment and con^- 
sequent appeal to the imperial tribunal. The 
historian introduces them as saying to the Apo- 
stle, ''We desire to hear of thee, what .tho«i 
thinkest^ fw as concerning this sect, we know 
that every where it is spoken against'' This 
is surely candid: yet this is far from all. We 
are immediately informed, that a day was ap- 
pointed for the fuller explanation of the Apcv 
stle's doctrine: and that, after he had '' expoumded 
and testified the kingdom of God, persuading them 
concerning Jesus, both out of the Law of Moses, 
and out qf the prophets, from morning till even' 
ing!' the effect produced by so laborious a dis.. 
course on such patient and attentive heaiers 
was so far from being complete, that the writer 
closes his simple statement by telling us, that 
^^some believed the things which were spoken, 
and some believed not'' . . 

To these instances of candour in the Christ^ 
ian historian, one observation must be subjoined 
relative to them all. The passages here quoted, 
strong as they appear in their isolated state, 
are infinitely more convincing as to the object 
in dispute, when examined in their connection 
with the body of the work. The artificial 
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appearance, in some d^ree inseparable fn>in 
their selection for the purpose of exhibiUng 
them in a cumulative form, vanishes when they 
are seen in their native places : and they resume 
at once their air of genuine simplicity. The 
order in which they are called forth by the 
train of events — the perfectly natural manner 
in which they are introduced — the want of 
obviousness in some, of comment or qualifica- 
tion in others, and of parade in all, are wholly 
inconsist^it with any hypothesis which would 
resolve them into artifices of well dissembled 
fraud«^ 

^ The ingtances here brought forward evince the candour 
of the historian^ relative to the credit of the cauae with which 
he was engaged. The same quality ii manifest in the report 
he gives ci the safferings endured in attestadon of that 
cause. The fiJlowing quotation from a popular worit will 
be pardoned finr its concise and forcible expression* '^Tbese 
things are rdated widi the utmost particularly of naoMss, 
persons* places* and dreomstances; and what is dessrvtn^ 
of noCiee* without the smallest diseoversUe propensitjr m ihtf 
hisrorian, to m a g uilj die fatitnde or CKaggerate the sdBrriiiyi 
of his paitf. Whoi Aej Bed lor fbar Uvei, be tdk «s-^ 
when the c huich t s bad rest, be remarks it-'wiien the peofik 
took Ihsir pssl^ he does not leave it widbovt Miliee--wlMfi 
die i^asdcs woe earned a second tane hdmre ihe fitmU4rimh 
he is CMcfid to obKrve* that ihey wtn hnm^ wiAmut^ 

waot wigjiifulid be ||m» «# 







Whatever hesitation, then, may have at- 
tended our original ascription of candour to 
the narration of a disjmte between Paul and 
Barnabas ; or how much validity soever may 
attach to the instances separately considered, 
which have been since adduce<i in support of 
it; the conclusion from the whole appears in- 
evitable. The case admits no longer of a pro- 
blematical construction. There is indubitable 
evidence of truth, candour, and integrity of 
the absence of all art — the presence of all in- 
genuousness in these invaluable records of early 
Christianity. The doubt that can survive such 
accumulated probabilities, must require for its 
removal some species of proof in the very 
nature of things impossible. It must have its 
residence in a breast impervious to the light of 
testimony, or darkened by a prejudice so deep 
and indestructible, as it were charity to impute 
to dul*ess of perception. 

We 'have seen how the authority of Christ- 
ian doctrine rests itself on the truth of certain 
historical documents, containing the record of 
transactions, in which the principles of the 
Gospel may be said to have been embodied, 
through the medium of which they were made 
known, and by the evidence of which they 
are established and confirmed. We have seen 
how the marks of candour discernible in these 



documents bear on the faith with wliich tJiey 
are to be received. We now advance a step 
farther ; and turn from the record, to the matter 
it conveys — from the character of the historian, 
to that of his subject — from the testimony which 
his own conduct as an annalist affords, to the 
persons whose actions he describes — to that 
whicli the conduct of those persons presents 
to the cause they maintained, the cause to which 
writer and actor were alike subservient, and 
which gives ail its interest to any inquiry re- 
lative to the conduct of the one or the other. 

Here were certain individuals associated in 
the establishment of a new Rehgion. With 
no astensible motives except such as originated 
in their personal belief of that Religion, they 
were consenting to undergo, in and for its 
maintenance, a complication of distresses, ap- 
palhng to human nature. Their life had been 
exposed to continual inconvenience, and the 
almost continual recurrence of formidable dan- 
gers. They appeared not only to entertain no 
hope of relief from these vicissitudes, but, what 
was still more singular, they seemed content, 
and even eager, to endure them, and professed 
to convert into sources of tranquillity almost 
every circumstance of ordinary disquietude. 
All this may be explained on the principles of 
their system; provided that system be admitted 
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as true. But the infidel affirms that it is not 
only inconsistent with anterior probabilities^ 
but contrary to the established dictates of lea^ 
son.^ Yet, if these individuals were honestj 
the system must be true — ^for the facts which 
they asserted involve the system, and of those 
facts they pretended to have been eye-witnesses. 
If they were dishonest, their most extraordinary 
assertions remain to be accounted for. To say 
, that they were the victims of delusion^ would* 
be like extinguishing a light with combustible 
materials. The circumstances under which they 
all declared the facts to have occurred ;' the 
nature, the number, the frequency of thosfs 
facts, preclude the possibility of their being 
deceived. On the other hand, their consistency, 
their united testimony to the same unvaried 
statement, and, above all, their unwavering as- 
severation of it in the face of every thing that 
could dissipate conjecture and dishearten fraud; 
look like the effects of unconquerable conviction. 
Whether we regard, therefore, the subject 
or the nature of their testimony, the inevitable 
conclusion appears the same. But this con- 
clusion the infidel is resolved on resisting. He 
is bound, therefore, to provide some other so- 
lution, that will account for the phenomena 
without necessitating the truth of Christianity. 
Such a solution must proceed on a supposition 
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that the Apostles were engaged in the prose* 
ciition of some fraudulent design, for on. the 
side of infidelity there is but one alternative — 
either they were deceivers, or they were them- 
selves deceived.^ The latter should seem too 

^ The ndbject as well as limits of this Essay prevent the 
fiill detiwgtration of the altematiye here stated* The foUofW- 
iiig qnotadoiis may suffice to show how little the witnesses to 
the Christian miracles were predisposed to believe those facts, 
on whidi the evidences of Christianity so much depend ; and 
how fiff« theref<nre, from the danger of being deceived about 
them. To object that these appearances of unpreparedneas 
and rdnctant belief were feigned, were obviously absurd^ 
sinee this would be to reverse the charge against which they 
are adduced: nor is the insinuation, that they may have ^ 
been inserted by the historians without foundation, and for 
the purpose of strengthening the testimony of the Apostles, 
any more consistent with the assumption that they were 
deceived^ since the Gospels were at least published during 
the life-time of the Apostles ; if not written, as there is every 
reason to believe, under the personal direction of some of 
their number. 

''•Now, when Jesus was risen early the first day of the 
wedbr^ he appeared first to Mary Magdalene, out of whom 
he had cast seven devils: and she went and told them 
that had been with him, as they mourned and wept: And 
ihetfi when 'they had heard that he was alive, and had been 
seen .tf her, believed not. After that, he appeared in another 
form unto two of them, as they walked^ and went into the 
country. And they went, and told it unto the residue : neither 
beHeved they them. After that he appeared unto the eleven^ 
as -they sat at meat, and upbraided them with their unbelief 
and hardness of heart, because they believed not them 
which had seen him after he was risen." Mark.xvi. 9 — 14. 
'' It was Mary Magdalene, and Joanna, and Mary the mother 
of James> and other women, that were with them, which 
told these things unto the Apostles. And their words seemed 
unto them as idle tales : and they believed them not. Then arose 
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palpably impossible for the disguise of any co- 
louring : the former supposition, therefore, alone 

Peter^ and ran unto the sepulchre ; and stooping down, he 

beheld the linen clothes laid by themselves^ and depiarted^ 

wondering in himself at that which was to come to pass," 

St Luke xxiv. 10^ 11^ 12. The account that follows, of 

Christ's appearance to the two Disciples at Emmaus, though 

strikingly apposite^ is too long for quotation. The historian 

goes on to report^ that whilst these were relating to the 

''eleven^ and them that were with thern^" the particulars 

of this unexpected events ^f Jesus himself stood in the midst 

of them^ and saith^ Peace be unto you. But they were terrified 

and affrighted, and supposed that they had seen a spirit. And 

he said unto them^ Why are ye troubled ? and why do thoughts 

arise in your hearts? Behold my hands and my feetj that 

it is I myself: handle me and see; for a spirit hath not 

flesh and bones as ye see me have. And when he had thus 

spoken, he shewed them his hands and his feet, and while 

they yet believed not for Joy, and wondered, he said unto them. 

Have ye here any meat ? and they gave him a piece of a 

broiled fish, and o( an honey-comb, and he took it, and did 

eat before them." Verse S6 — *3. 

St. John, after relating his own visit, and that of Peter^ 
to the sepulchre of Jesus, which Mary Magdalene had found 
empty, informs us (chap. xx. 9*) ^^a^ " ^ y^ they knew not 
the Scripture, that he must rise again from the dead," This 
ignorance is evinced with great simplicity by Mary Magdalene, 
in her interview immediately after with Jesus himself. And 
it is still more manifest in the conduct of Thomas, who 
appeared so little prejudiced by any expectation of a re- 
surrection, that he obstinately resisted the testimony of tiie 
other Apostles ; replying to their concurrent report, *' Except 
I shall see in his hands the print of the nails, and put my 
finger into the print of the nails, and thrust my hand into 
his side, I. will not believe." (Verse 25.) The conviction 
of such a witness is not to be resolved into enthusiasm or 
credulity. And as the indisposition to believe, or at least 
the want of all anticipation as to the resurrection of Christ, 
is spoken of as universal amongst his disciples, the supposition 
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is left; and in giving to it the appearance of 
an indistinct plausibility, the infidel cannot but 
be conscious of a difficult task. 

He must suppose that these individuals as- 
sociated at first with better hopes, in the con- 
fidence that they could succeed in converting 
to their purpose, whether of ambition or emo- 
lument, those expectations of a Messiah, which 
their nation had been long and fondly indulgmg 
— ^that on the death of their leader they were 
stiU so infatuated as to cling to their project 
of imposture, and artful enough to adapt to 
its advancement the seeming failure of their 
original design. What that design really was, 
or how they could be induced to engage in it, 
the infidel will contend, that he is under no 
necessity of shewing. The history of the 
world, he wUl plead, is not without instances 
of equal madness; and the period, in which 
th^y lived, was fertile in abortions of a similar 
nature. The difficulty with him is, not to 

that they were themselves deceived with regard to this most 
important of the Christian miracles^ would lead us to the 
phenoniena of a fraud without a fabricator — an enterprize 
successfiiUy atchieved in opposition to insuperable obstacles^ 
without any known or conceivable agents; and a party of 
men persuaded into the belief of an imposture, which they 
had the most abundant means of detecting ; persuaded against 
their prepossessions^ and in spite of their fears; and so 
persuaded^ as to induce the sacrifice of every thing humanity 
holds dear, to its publication and support throughout the 
world. 
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imagine how the Apostles may have set out 
on some plan of deceit ; but to shew how they 
could have been induced to adhere to it throu^ 
a series of disasters, and without any apparent 
motive. He must go on, therefore, to suppose^ 
that when once embarked on their frantic en- 
terprize, they were either surrounded with in- 
superable obstacles to retreat, or impelled to 
perseverance by some such motives as the foL 
lowing. The love of notoriety, so powerful 
when once excited into a ruling passion — ^the 
astonishment they spread wherever they appear* 
ed — the air of importance with which thqr 
found themselves suddenly invested — the ve- 
neration awarded them by the converts to 
their faith — the fondness they would soon begin 
to.cheiiish, even for a falsehood of their own 
invention, with whose dissemination their hopes 
and fears, their passions and interests, their 
every feeling and every thought was become 
identified — the mutual engagements, by which 
they were bound — ^the attachments which arose 
firom community of sufferings, and stimulated 
them to a rivalry of effort and endurance — ^the 
dependance of ultimate success on their present 
fortitude — ^the inevitable shame, and probable 
danger of faultering on their course — ^the^ani- 
mation inspired by the publicity of their actions 
— the energy, which opposition never fails to 
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arouse in the bosom of the resolute; together 
with that pitch of lofty and enthusiastic courage 
which draws nourishment from the elements of 
danger, and catches a wild satisfaction amidst 
the hurricane of conflict. 

Strange, and absolutely unnatural, as such a 
combination must appear, when compared with 
all the circumstances of the case before us, it 
contains nothing superfluous to the exigencies 
of the infidel : for, whatever may be deemed as 
to its sufiidency to meet them, nothing short 
of this can come near the phenomena. Such, 
then, is an abstract from the creed of those 
philosophers, who disbelieve Christianity on the 
.principles of reason, and who contend that they 
are right in doubting what exceeds credibility, 
and in rejecting that which they cannot un- 
derstand. Our present object does not permit 
us to enter on a formal exposure of its ab- 
surdities, but afibrds an opportunity of apply- 
ing to it a simple and practical test. Without 
offering violence, therefore, to truth, by indif- 
ferently putting such an hypothesis to issue, 
on the supposition of its being correct, we will 
follow it through those particulars which form 
the subject of this Essay. In submitting it 
to this criterion, it will be necessary to detach 
from the experiment whatever considerations 
can be shewn to be imconnected with it, and 
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calculated, by their association, to impair the 
correctness of its result. And for this purpose 
we assume the accuracy of those parts of the 
Christian Scriptures, which relate to the con- 
dition of the early Christians-an assumption, 
which our present limits oblige us to make; 
and against which no reasonable objection can 
be advanced ; because, in this particular, they are 
consistent with every expectation we should 
have formed from the nature of the case; be- 
cause they are confirmed by all the independent 
accounts, of which we are in possession, that 
have any reference to the subject ; and because 
they can be proved to have existed and tx> 
have been generally received in those times» 
when their correctness in this respect was in- 
dispensible to theur reception. 

In the first place, then, it is evident that 
all hopes of aggrandizement, if any such had 
attended their entrance on the scheme, must 
have been by this time entirely at rest. The 
tenor of their history, up to the period under 
review, had been of too distinct a nature to leave 
them still deceived on this head. It is true, 
they had met with extensive success — but 
what had been the result of this success to 
them? It had but widened the sphere of 
their troubles, and inflamed proportionably the 
malice of their foes. They were deriving no 
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emolumait from their unparalleled labours;^ 
nor any authority, that could gratify their 
ambition.^ Their situation amongst their pro- 
selytes presented little more than a distinction 
of peril, attended with an acknowledged com- 
munity of privilege. Their very love of dis- 
tinction must have been baffled, for whilst, 
among their own party, their tenets compelled 
them to assume a tone of moderation, they 
were regarded every where else as no better 
than fools, treated with contempt by the learned 
and the great, and by the vulgar with incre- 
dulous neglect or brutal ferocity.^ Their passion 

* Acts XX, 34. *^ I have coveted no man's silver, or gold, 
or apparel; yea, i^e yourselves know that these hands have 
ministered to my necessities, and to them that were with me." 
Such was St Paul's conduct at Ephesus, " for the space of 
three years." His historian and feUow traveller says of him 
while at Corinth, '^ And because he was of the same craft, he 
abode with them" (Aquila and Priscilla) " and wrought, for 
by their occupation they were tent-makers." Acts xviii. 5. 

2 ^^ For though I be free from all men, yet have I made 
myself servant imto all, that I might gain the more." 1 Cor. 
ix. 19. 

' '^ For I think that God hath set forth us, the Apostles 
last, as it were appointed to death ; for we are made a spectacle 
unto the world, and to Angels, and to men. We are fools for 
Christ's sake, but ye are wise in Christ ; we are weak, but ye 
Are strong; ye are honorable, but we are despised. Even unto 
this present hour we both hunger and thirst, and are naked, 
^cad. are buffeted, and have no certain dwelling place; and 
labour, working with our hands: being reviled, we bless: 
being persecuted, we suffer it; being defamed, we intreat; 
toe are made as the Jllth of the earth, and are the offscouring 
of all things unlo this day" 1 Cor. iv. 9 — 13. 
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for adventure, if it be not too absurd to allude 
to such a motive, must long ere this havl 
surfeited with excess — whilst their bravery was 
starved of all that support, which it commonlj 
derives from vanity or pride. It could not 
command the admiration of their foes; for by 
these it was stigmatized as an obstinate mad* 
ness. Their friends had learned to imitate, 
rather than admire ; to detach from their con- 
duct all idea of merit, and to demand reso- 
lution on the score of sincerity. It coidd not 
advance them in their own esteem; for this 
they must have sacrificed at the outset of their 
enterprise. A bravery so stripped of its usual 
adornments, so beggared of its or^nary and 
essential supports, maintaining vitality on its 
own resources, bearing up under the pressure 
of outward reproach, and the inward and 
sickening consciousness of fraud, were an un- 
accountable solecism in a single individual; in 
a number of persons it would amount to a 
miracle. Then their attachment to their cause, 
if still surviving, must have operated but feebly 
at the present junction; for its novelty was 
gone, its hopes were blasted; and it was in- 
dissolubly united with every thing revolting 
to flesh and blood. What is there at all con- 
sistent with hypocrisy, that could hold them 
any longer in bondage to it ? Was there no 
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possibility of retreat? Was there no pardon 
for any who should apostatize to truth, and 
give satisfaction for his crimes by the voluntary 
exposure of. an outrageous fraud? Was there 
no party at Jerusalem powerful enough to 
shelter a returning penitent, or rich enough 
to tempt a discontented or treacherous partizan ? 
— ^no remnant of that body of priests and rulers, 
who had once bribed an avaricious Judas,^ and 
protected Roman soldiers under the avowed 
guilt of sleeping on the post of duty?* We 
can conceive but of one remaining impedi- 
ment in the way of an almost total desertion. 
One principle, wrought into the constitution of 
a social being — the purest of his feelings in 
a state of virtue; the last to quit him when 
he sinks to vice — may have yet withstood the 
storm ,of persecution; and so long as it re- 
mained itself inviolate, may have done some- 
thing towards the continuance of this singular 
confederacy. .That sentiment of generous at- 
tachment, which links together hearts susceptible 
to its influence — that sentiment so powerful in 
every condition of life, that it has prompted 
the good man to die with his friend, and the 
robber to perish without betraying his accom- 
plice — ^may have grown firm amidst the very 

' Mark xii. 11. Luke xxii. 1. 
2 Matt, xxviii. 12, 13, 14. 

E 
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circumstances that threatened its dissolptifln. 
And, under the influence of some mysterioiis 
law, which seems to forbid the extinction of 
human sympathies, the rupture of other ties 
may but have confirmed and strengthened this. 
The system that separated them from tiie 
sensibilities of their kind; and isolated Hiem, 
as it were, in the midst of a gazing wa^ 
by rendering their return to it impooiUe^ 
or difficult, may have concentrated the kt 
manity which it could not extinguish, andb; 
reducing it within the limits of a nazrower 
circle, have imparted a stronger energy tosD 
its instincts. 

Whatever influence the infidel may be dis- 
posed to attribute to this powerful princ^e; 
oiu* subject removes from error this last BOf- 
port, and proves fatal to the struggles of 
expiring plausibility. It intimates no less than 
two distinct occasions, when the operation of 
this principle was either terminated or suspendei 
It contains an allusion, unsuspicious, because 
purely incidental, to a temporary defection on 
the part of Mark,, who had been formeriy 
associated with Paul and Barnabas^; and it 
records the particulars of an angry and final 
separation, between two of the Apostles more 
exposed perhaps to all the miseries inseparable 

' Acts xiii. 5—13. 
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from fidelity, more seemingly under the im- 
mediate impulse of mutual obligation with 
regard to each other, and more detached from 
the sphere of its general influence with respect 
to the original party at Jerusalem, than any 
others of the society whatever. 

What then had resulted from the behaviour 
of Mark, relative to the cause which he seemed 
to have abandoned? Did this young man, 
wearied as he evidently was with the irksome- 
ness of its service, adopt the course to which 
he must have been powerfully impelled? Did 
he quit it altogether, and return no more? 
Did he relieve himself at once from all the 
inconveniences attendant alike on the censures 
or forgiveness of his uncle, by throwing him- 
self into the arms of the opposite party ? Did 
he go to the Sanhedrim, and attempt to turn 
his pusillanimity to account, by the betrayal of 
aU his former connections? Did he establish 
a daim to protection and favour on a full dis- 
closure of their fradulent proceedings ? Did he 
divert from himself the reprobation of the 
Christian proselytes, by laying open the various 
subtleties, with which their credulity had been 
cajoled, and their simplicity insulted? Did he 
ingratiate himself with them, by exhorting 
them to throw aside those burdensome precepts, 
and painful restraints of their new profession, 

E 2 
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which were in reality destitute of the sanctions 
they had been taught to attach to them ? Why 
did he not do something of this kind? Was 
it not natural? Was 'it not almost necessary? 
Were there no inducements to provoke him 
even to a desperate desertion? Was there no 
magic in the forfeited privileges of his religioD 
to invite a wavering Jew to the bosom of lus 
national church ? Was there nothing ia flie 
disgust attending an unprofitable impostnn— 
nothing in the weariness of incessant privatkn 
— ^nothing in the depression of hopeless anxieties 
— nothing in the very infirmity of oommoQ 
sense, to tempt an escape from the perpetdal 
martyrdom of sustained hypocrisy — to attoie 
a disappointed and persecuted man to all those 
enjoyments he had so long sacrificed, and from 
which he had been withheld by an extravagant 
and useless fraud? 

Let us concede to the infidel that * some 
lingering attachment to his former associates 
— some inextinguishable affection for his de- 
serted relative — some strange "compunctious 
visitings of nature," surviving amidst this 
last wreck of principle, might deter him from 
adopting so determined a course, and hold 
him midway between the prosecution of a fraud 
and its public exposure. Let us suppose that 
the same imbecility, which had seduced him 
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from the toilsome companionship of Paul and 
Barnabas, might prevent that entire re-action, 
which would have followed the defection of 
a more ardent mind. Let us even concede to 
an hypothesis which subsists on concessions, that 
this young man, so weak, and so amiable, might 
either retire among the Jews, contenting him- 
self with a private return to the profession 
of the true religion, without entering on such 
an open recantation of heresy, as would have 
been distressing to his nature, and revolting to 
his affections — or that he might continue, to 
reside amongst the Christians, submitting pa- 
tiently to all their taunts and reproaches; 
abstaining from any vindication, however easy, 
that would involve the impeachment of his 
friends; practising the discipline of a system 
which he knew to be an imposture, and which 
he not only detested, but against which he 
had rebelled; practising it, not in conformity 
with precepts in which he was instructing 
others, nor even with the simple privacy of 
an obscure individual, but with the humiliation 
of a degraded preacher, and after the formal 
•renunciation of that miserable reward, which 
its champions were receiving in the credit of 
its maintenance ; practising it, moreover, amidst 
the censures of those, whom he had it in his 
own power to expose as the most crafty of 
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hypocrites, and the most impudent of impos- 
tors. Even these concessions are far from 
coming up to the emergencies of the case, 
and fail, to support the infidel hypothesis. 

Our history represents this individual,, sus- 
ceptible as he had already shewn himself, to 
the suggestions of indolence, or the charms of 
safety, as a candidate once more for assodation 
in that very enterprize, the character of i^hkh 
he knew so well, and the inconvenienoes of 
which he had so little esteemed. In the face 
of almost every conceivable inducement to total 
desertion, with scarcely an assignable motive 
which it is not ridiculous to mention, this yoimg 
man must not only be supposed to continue 
still in the trammels of an imposture which 
he abhorred, but to propose himself, without 
the shadow of necessity, to engage once more 
in its propagation and establishment, *^in jour- 
neyings often, in perils of waters, in perils of 
robbers, in perils by his own countrjonen, in 
perils by the heathen, in perils in the city, 
in perils in the wilderness, in perils in the sea, 
in perils among false brethren; in weariness 
and painfulness, in watchings often, in hunger 
and thirst, in fastings often, in cold and naked- 
ness" (2 Cor. xi. 26, 27.) And all this, accord- 
ing to the infidel hypothesis, for the sake of 
a system, which held out nothing but misery 
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in this world ;^ and the known falsehood of 
which, if he had not thrown off the belief of 
a God, must have exposed him to hopeless 
misery in the next. 

But there is no end of these sceptical ab; 
surdities. In exploring these abysses of pal- 
pable darkness, we find even **in this lowest 
deep a lower deep." These contradictions in 
the conduct of the youthful impostor lead to 
others no less singular in that of his more 
experienced accomplices. His uncle, softened, 
it appears, by his professions of attachment, 
and encouraged by his promise of future sta- 
bility, proposes to take him once more on a 
course of projected labour. To this proposition 
a refusal is returned on the part of Paul, ac- 
companied with a representation of its inexpe- 
diency, and enforced, in all probability, with 
expressions of that determination which cha- 
racterized his whole deportment. Each party 
then persisting in his own resolution, they are 
exdted to a sharp and angry contention; and, 
essential as must have been their uniform fide- 
lity to the welfare, and even the existence of 
their cause, there appeared on this occasion 
no symptoms, of mistrust on either side — no 
carefulness about the consequences that might 

^ *'If in this life only we have hope in Christ; we are 
of all men the most miserable." 1 Cor. xv. I9. 
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follow an alienation of interest. On the ooit 
trary, they seemed so confident of each other's 
integrity, that they felt perfectly free to dis- 
cuss, with irritating warmth, a question ixrhidi 
related to the arrangement of their plans. Yet 
all this took place between two persons who 
had displayed habitually the most consummate 
address, and the most extraordinary patience 
in the prosecution of their scheme, and cadr 
of whom knew that his companion was imde 
up of hypocrisy. These two individuaLs, in such 
a situation, with the weight of the most won- 
derful system the world ever knew resting on 
the firmness of their conduct, with the eyes 
of a thousand proselytes throughout Asia di^ 
rected to their every movement, and every 
thing depending on their temper and prudence, 
could venture to dispute about an object of 
comparative insignificance, and risk the tre- 
mendous chance of an open rupture. And 
though the cause in which they were embarked 
had been long so unattractive, that moral mira- 
cles must be imagined to account for their con- 
tinuance in it, tbey were so bold in all the 
gathered impudence of fraud, so infatuated by 
the confidence of ultimate success, as to cut 
asunder their last link of safety, and dare each 
other to all the hostility of broken and abnegated 
friendship. It must be acknowledged that their 
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folly in this instance far exceeded their knavery 
in others, yet, on infidel principles, all is to be 
reconciled with the subtlety and management 
of the most finished art. 

But let us suspend our emotions of asto- 
nishment, and examine the issue of this strange 
transaction. The ties, it should seem, of kindred 
villainy are thus rudely and irreparably dis- 
solved. The plans of associate imposture are 
relinquished. Each party is now left to the 
prosecution of his own schemes, and the un- 
supported suggestions of his own wisdom. 
What then does the history report of the re- 
suit? "So Barnabas took Mark, and sailed 
towards Cyprus, and Paul chose SUas, and de- 
parted, being recommended by the brethren to 
the grace of Ciod. And he went through Syria 
and Cilicia^ confirming the churches^ That is 
to say. Notwithstanding the failure of this last 
motive, which, on all known principles of human 
conduct, could be conceived capable of preserv- 
ing them in a course of miserable fraud; at 
the very moment when every temptation to 
desert it was under the fresh excitement of 
angry feeling; these compounds of inconsist- 
ency quenched their resentment without coming 
to a reconciliation; consulted their safety in 
the intemperance of dispute ; and after the dis- 
play of impatient animosity, resumed with the 
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most servile tameness their task of deceit. And 
beyond all this — as if the climax of anomalies 
were yet unfinished — submitted to tread again 
separately the ground of their associated labours, 
stifling every impulse to self excuse, or mutual 
crimination, the one so natural to their present 
situation, the other tacitly demanded of them 
by the notoriety of their former firiendship— 
contenting themselves with cementing Ihe 
fabrics of their broken compact, under every 
circumstance that could render such employment 
irksome and disgusting : and pursuing the same 
course of coUusive falsehood, when the last 
impediment to its abandonment was removed, 
not only without any conceivable inducement, 
but in direct opposition to one of the most 
powerful principles that can actuate the con- 
duct of human nature. 

Candour may, and does demand, that we 
examine every opinion which we venture to 
condemn: yet what candour can suffice for the 
investigation of this hypothesis? In tracing 
these and a thousand absurdities, into which it 
would lead us throughout the whole of Apo- 
stolic History, there is scarcely a single part 
of the research, that would not require the ccm- 
cession of common sense — and this, not with 
reference to matters, in which common sense 
will confess its insufficiency, but in those very 
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regions where it feels itself at home, and is 
sure of its perceptions. Such frequent admis- 
sions of monstrous and unwarrantable assump- 
tions must either produce a painful irritation, 
or endanger the distinctness of our moral vision. 
We can scarcely look long on objects that have 
been systematically distorted, without acquiring 
some degree of kindred obliquity. In the ex- 
amination of the case before us, we need some 
system of moral arithmetic, to estimate fully 
its amount of improbability. It is impossible 
to concentrate its absurdities into any single 
proposition, that shall adequately express their 
aggregated enormity. In passing through the 
details of which it is made up, we are under 
the necessity of relinquishing, at each step, the 
conclusion we had formed, and of starting with 
the concession of some new extravagance. Thus 
we lose the power of contemplating the error 
at one view; as travellers, in approaching the 
summit of the Alps, become by degrees insen- 
sible to their height, because, in exact propor- 
tion as they ascend, they lose sight of the leyel 
from which they set out, and from which the 
calculation ought to be made. 

Were it consistent with our present purpose 
to analyze the materials of which infidelity is 
compounded, or to trace its progress in the 
human mind, we might not only protest against 
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the wrongs of prostituted reason, but retort 
upon those who profess to monopolize it, the 
charges they fling on the votaries of truth. 
To undertake the task of inventing miracles, 
in order to get rid of those which are pro- 
posed to us, is, to say the least, an unprofitable 
waste of creative talent. To give our credence 
to imaginary wonders, whilst we refuse it to 
those which are said to be authenticated — md 
this when in one case there are reasons assigned 
for their existence, and nothing but the boie 
convenience of believing them in the other- 
is rather a paradoxical use of our discerning 
faculties. To betake ourselves to a chaos of 
manifest contradictions, that we may avoid the 
seeming improbability of a coherent system, is 
to evince a folly that invokes compassion ; to 
escape at once from faith to credulity; and 
rush headlong from every decision of judgment, 
into all the caprices of a furious enthusiasm. 

The paths of truth and error may, on our 
entrance, appear alike obstructed. We may be 
obliged to dismiss some prejudices, be they 
either good or bad ; to encounter some apparent 
inconsistencies; and sometimes to grant that 
things may be true, which, on their first ap- 
pearance, we feel disposed to deny. But there is 
this essential difference between them. In one, 
the prospect opens as we proceed ; incongruities 
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reduce themsdves to consistency and carder ; con- 
jectures are found to confirm each other, or 
receive the sancticm of demonstrable knowledge. 
In the other, the case is not unfinequently re- 
versed; and, with whatever ease it may have 
been b^un, or with whatever pertinacity pur- 
sued, eveiy difficulty involves accumulated em- 
barrassments, tin the course is found at length 
to tenninate in some obvious absurdity, (»r some 
dark confusion of dogmatism and doubt. 

Whilst the infidel hypothesis destroys itself, 
how simple and conclusive is the Christian so- 
lution. Not only in the transaction we have 
just examined, but throughout the whole his- 
tory of eariy Christianity, the truth of the 
Gospel will be found both necessary and suffi- 
cient to account for the phenomena, which it 
every where presents. If, by a professed de- 
parture from the ordinary process of cause and 
efiect, a miraculous cure appears to have been 
wrought, the explanation at once accounts for 
the fact ; the means alledged are equal to the 
end; and the occasion is enough to warrant 
the means. Peter addresses the astonished mul- 
titude, " Ye men of Israel, why marvel ye at 
this ? The God of Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob, 
the God of our fathers hath glorified his son 
Jesus — and his name, through faith in his name 
hath made this man strong, whom ye see and 
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know; yea the faith which is by him hath 
given him this perfect soundness in the pre- 
sence of you alL"^ It is the omnipotence of 
God visibly displayed for the ratification of 
that which would not otherwise have been be- 
lieved — ^When the Apostles stand forth with 
an intrepid resolution to publish a statement 
that could not fail to provoke the vengeance 
of established authorities ; the principle on whidi 
they act is simple and operative. The injunc- 
tions of Heaven are laid upon them, and forbid 
their consideration of temporary power, *^ Whe- 
ther it be right in the sight of God, to hearken 
unto you more than unto God, judge ye — ^for 
we cannot but speak the things that we have 
seen and heard — ^we ought to obey God rather 
than men."^ If, further, they be found sacri- 
ficing to the assertion of Christian facts and 
principles every earthly interest, and all mortal 
happiness ; the motive assigned is equal to their 
conduct. " We are troubled on every side, yet 
not distressed; we are perplexed, yet not in 
despair; persecuted, but not forsaken; cast 
down but not destroyed; knowing that He, 
which raised up the Lord Jesus shall raise up 
us also by Jesus — ^for which cause we faint not : 
but, though our outward man perish, yet the 
inward man is renewed day by day. For our 

1 Acts iii. 12, 13, 16. ^ Acts iv. 19, 20. v. 29- 
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outward afffiction, which is but for a moment, 
worketh for us a far more exceeding and 
eternal weight of glory. Whilst we look not 
at the things which are seen, but at the things 
which are not seen; for the things which are 
seen are temporal, but the things which are 
not seen are eternal. For we know that if our 
earthly house of this tabernacle were dissolved, 
we have a building of Gk)d, a house not made 
with hands, eternal in the heavens." ^ If in 
the midst of an almost unearthly career, pur- 
sued with the animation of such hopes as these, 
any of them are found to betray occasionally 
the littleness and infirmity of human nature; 
all this is consistent with a system, which exalts, 
but does not extinguish human feelings. That 
confession of mortal imperfection, which one of 
them put forth in the season of their triumph, 
must not be forgotten in the hour of their 
weakness. "We also are men of like passions 
with you.*** They may at least be acquitted 
firom any impeachment of their sincerity, if, 
after having laboured in the united vindication 
of Christian Truth, any of them should be 
seduced by the influence of such passions to a 
culpable dispute and angry separation. And, 
further, if after such a rupture, they should 
still continue, though without any longer co- 

1 2 Cor. iv. V. 2 Acte xiv. 15. 
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operation, to disseminate the same piinciplesi 
and to maintain the same cause ; the sincerity 
of their convictions will accomit for thist f*^ 
their attachment to that cause was fhe 'pi^ 
dominant attachment, and, on the prindple^ &t 
human nature might not be, and on those' m 
Christianity should not be affected by the* iwi 
pension of other ties — especially of silbli--lil 
originated only in their adherence to a coaMaf 
object. So far, indeed, does their attachnraft 
to this object appear to have absorbed the lesUfit 
interests, and minor instincts of life, that <iti§ 
of them, writing to his Corinthian convertit* 
exhorts them to adopt with him the resciaf 
tion, of merging natural sympathies in • tWP 
overwhelming principle of Christian Icf^el] 
" Wherefore henceforth know we no man after 
the flesh ; yea, though we have known Chn^ 
after the flesh, yet, now we know him lio^ 
more."^ And, not only does this principle 
appear to have subordinated the friendships of 
time to the concerns of eternity, but almost^ 
to. have annihilated in the mind of this Apostle 
even the sense of personal injury, whenevBT 
the interests of Christianity were at stake; 
" Some indeed preach Christ even of envy and 
strife, and some also of good will. The onfe 
preach Christ of contention, not sincerely, sup- 

^ 2 Cor. V. 16. 
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posing to add afflictions to my bonds. But 
the other of love, knowing that I am set for 
the defence of the Gospel. What then ? Not- 
withstanding, every way, whether in pretence, 
or in truth, Christ is preached: and I therein 
do rejoice ; yea, and will rejoice."* Now, let the 
philosopher attribute these effects to a '' ruling 
passjon," or the Christian to the " love of 
Chiist " — ^their explanation is attended with no 
difficulty, on the supposition that this distin-* 
guished individual was honest in his conduct, 
and, though none beside have ever exhibited 
such devotion, the singularity of the case would 
amount to no impossibility. On the contrary, 
an investigation of all that was involved in his 
personal conviction would rather lead us to 
ask why such instance should be rare, than to 
scnij^ its admission as an historical fact, or 
entertain a doubt as to its proper solution. 
The case also of a temporary desertion from 
the laborious prosecution of the Christian cause 
is obviously attributable to the fluctuations of 
an inconstant, or the weakness of an infirm 
mind. The circumstances of the time are quite 
consLstent with such a construction, without 
any inculpation of the truth of the system, or 
even of a personal belief in it on the part of 
the individuaL. The conveniences incident to 

^ Philipp. i. 15, 18. 
F 
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the maintenance of the system being actual and 
present, and the happiness annexed ta it fov 
the most part unseen and reversionary, sudb 
conduct i& explained by the imbedlity of our 
nature, and is indeed the spontaneous result of 
its impatience and indiscretion. A preferenee oi 
present to future good is toa common in <w 
own day, amongst those who cannot be cdiargB^ 
with sceptieisn^ to warraqt our expeetiia^ 
that none who. then believed it could negh/i 
its influence, evexi to the extent of praetical 
apostacy. We fed an raEiotion of pain, buft 
none of doubt, when we read die compUnt 
of the captive Apostle, '^Denaa^ has fMsalmi 
me, having loved th]& present wodc^''^ beeause 
we know that the consequencea oi sucbeeur 
duct ase not the less certain, nor their previw^ 
acknowle^gemeiit necessariily the lesst sifenoefei 
because some earthly ^edMctiooj may haim Ih^ 
duced m iiiftttentiQQi lK^ the ow, oe eveni a total 
relinqiwhi»^t qI th^ ptber. Experience bw 
demon^Hiri^ted, that the seculaiitles pf li&^ and 
the ** powera of thQ wprld to corns" bx» capabk 
of exeroisiiig an indefinite ipdlijkence on human 
conduct ; and this^ in each, instancae, without the 
absolute ex(^usiony of. the other. IndJjviduala d 
great suscM^ptibility haye been known to vaeillflte 
between abnost every degree of auaterit^: and 

* 2 Tim. iv. 10. 
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indulgence, without any change of what is called 
historical faith, according as the imagination, 
the judgment, or the affections have been al- 
ternately impressed by the one class of objects 
or the other. The permanency with which 
these causes may operate is traceable to prin- 
ciples, altogether extrinsic, and which it is 
not necessary here to adduce. It is sufficient 
to affirm that the agency of these causes will 
account for every phenomenon in the conduct 
of the early Christians — whilst the faithful per- 
severance of the Apostles in the promulgation 
of the Gospel, can only be attributed to their 
settled unhesitating and indestructible conviction 
of its divine authority : and such a conviction, 
on their minds, necessitates the truth of the 
system to which it was attached. 

So far then as regards the testimony of the 
Apostles, every thing appears plain on the 
belief of their sincerity ; every thing full of 
difficulty on the supposition of fraud. The 
extent to which the latter has here been 
proved does not depend altogether on the cor- 
rectness of that exhaustive process by which 
the sceptical hypothesis was made to resolve 
itself into the operation of social obligation and 
social attachment. That process has appeared 
to the writer of this Essay fully warranted by 
the circumstances of the case, whatever sus- 
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picion its evident adaptation to his subject may 
have thrown upon it. The inadequateness tif 
such motive, to the phenomena under review^ 
is certainly no bar to its adoption, for suchsn 
objection would go to exclude the examination 
of any motives whatever, save those ivhadi 
arise from sincere conviction: nor is its cod- 
clusiveness impaired by the possible existeim 
of some other inducements besides those '- kme 
noticed, though it would be difficult to iiurtElDce 
any that are worthy of regard, which areiM 
more or less involved in some of these; nttr 
even by the continuance of some which haife 
been here disposed of, as insignificant or ex* 
tinct ; although whatever has been assumed aft 
this point, or very concisely demonstrated might 
be satisfactorily made out, were our limits les^ 
drcumscribed. The question that would re- 
main after all would be — ^not, whether the con^^ 
duct of the Apostles at the period referred 't» 
was exclusively the result of their mutual ob^ 
ligations, for such obligations alone would be 
ridiculously disproportionate to such phenomenst 
but, whether all the circumstances implicated in 
the rupture of those ties can be reconciled by 
any stretch of credulity, or any exertion of 
speciousness, with the supposition of thdr bemg 
engaged in a fraudulent connection. The man^ 
ner in which the case has here been put may 
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be deemed artificial. It was adopted for the 
sake of distinctness, and to bring . the question 
to issue on a point confessedly critical Some 
other arrangement of the particulars might 
possibly have been chosen, had the subject of 
this Essay been less precise— but the merits of 
those particulars would not have been thereby 
altered; nor has any intentional or conscious 
violation of them been allowed in adapting them, 
to the present instance. The objections of in- 
fidels are, varied and incoherent. We must 
meet them, therefore, on their own grounds; 
and consent sometimes to forego a compre- 
hensive method, for the sake of one that is 
apt and determinate. 

The vague charge of collusion against the 
testimony of the Apostles, may be deemed, 
after all, a wretched subterfuge, the specific and 
circumstantial statement of which, even by those 
who advance it, would alone sufiice for its re- 
futation. It is, however, all that infidelity can 
attempt, short of doing away with the moral 
facts on which it pretends to proceed ; and this 
it is manifestly impossible to efiect. And be- 
cause prejudice is not unwilling to shelter itself 
any where, rather than stand forth to conviction 
and shame, and will always shun a scrutiny 
which must end in discomfiture; it may not 
be amiss to force it to the trial, either by 
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eompeUing a minute induction of particolarsi 
or reducing its generalities to some practicd 
test The record of a ^'dispute betwe^i Paul 
and Barnabas," will be found available for both 
purposes, whenever this senseless imputatkm ii 
res(»-ted to. Its unsophisticated narration evmocs 
the candour of the Christian historian ; and- lib 
undesigned, but inevitable inferences prove ffe 
inneerity of the Christian martyrs. ^in: 

The subject is replete with other rnniiinr 
ations, without which its developement irmM 
be altogether imperfect Their full exposHioi 
would be inccxmpatible with the limits of tUs 
Essay, and perhaps uncongenial with the design 
it subserves. One or two of them, therefdaDC, 
shaU be briefly noticed, by way of comdur 
sion. 

It is obvious to remark, that lessons ef 
Christian morality may be deduced from tU? 
"dispute between Paul and Barnabas.'' We 
should be blind indeed . to its plainest sugges- 
tions, were we to disregard the inculcalicn of 
humility deriveable from the infirmities of the 
wise and good — of watchfulness over our eoit* 
stitutional frailties, and a patient endurance of 
those of others — of moderation in our herpes of 
general concurrence, even in the prosecution of 
laudable designs — and of a prudent fear of 
giving offence, lest the imperfections of our 
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nature ^should disgrace our profession, and oc- 
casion "our good to be evil spoken of,** 

But the subject connects itself with others 
of more geneiral and extensive import. One 
of them is the nerraticm, so frequent in Scrip- 
ture, of the failings and inconsistencies of ex- 
cellent men. The deviations of such individuals 
&am the path of wisdom have been made, not 
unfrequently, occasions of abuse and miscon- 
struction — a stumUing-Uock to the feeble, a 
wonder to the ignorant, and a source of triumph 
to the senseless profane. It has been asked, 
what was the sincerity of that holiness, which 
was compatible with such infirmities as these — 
what the efficacy of that graces which could 
admit the admixture of such poUuticm — what 
the efiect of that example, so imp^ect and 
IncQDgiuous, for which the characters of Ssuints 
have been delineated and preserved — and even, 
Hpfaat the piurpose for which these details, some 
of them revolting to natural decency, should 
idefile the pages, and connect themselves with 
Ae morality, of a volume that professes a 
heavenly origin? 

It were, parhaps, a sufficiait answer to some 
o£ these enquiries, that the Divine Inspirer of 
Holy Writ is not amenable to his falliUe crea- 
tures for any of the dispensations of his own 
ivisdom. But, because there are many who 
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would shudder at the blasphemy of such inteiv 
rogations, to whom the sul]ject may yet be 
a source of perplexity, it cannot be' toiwise, 
to' attempt, at least, the removal of these and 
similar difficulties. The desire of eluddatioii 
does not always argue a captious doubt: ndr 
the endeavour to supply it, a presumptuous 
dogmatism. We are only at liberty to lewt 
objections unanswered, or reject the Msrwfbt 
of reascmable enquirers, when the best exeNiie 
of reason can suggest no reply ; and th«y it^it 
our duty modestly to retire, and await' tbe 
revealments of another day. ••ii 

With regard to the subject under discusdM^ 
there are some things we are warranted confi- 
dfflitly to affirm, and some we may ventote 
diffidently to suggest. We may affirm without 
hesitation, that the matters in question wece 
not inserted for an indiffi^ent, an unwise^. .<ir 
an ungracious purpose — that they were not 
introduced to mislead our judgment, nor to 
ojffer violence to our religious faith — that they 
were not intended to derogate from the honor, 
the purity, and the justice of God — that- thtty 
were not meant to render us careless about- the 
commission of sin — or to deaden our pefcep^ 
tiohs of its guilt and danger. These assertions 
alone, deducible from the tenor of the Sacred 
pages, are sufficient, with a devout and humble 
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mind, to deprive the subject of any painful 
obscurity — ^yet something further may yet be 
suggested, in carder to its elucidation, that intel- 
ligence may assume the place of submission, 
and gratitude supervene on the removal of 
doubt. 

The allusion already made to the moral 
lesscms which may be inferred fix>m the dispute 
between Paul and Barnabas, has anticipated a 
part of what might here be advanced. Other 
reasons remain to be urged, sufficient to vin- 
dicate the wisdom, and, possibly, to explain 
the design, in which the matter in dispute may 
have originated: such as, the importance of a 
faithful and impartial account to all the pur- 
poses of Scripture biography — the objections 
that would occur to the virulence of the sceptic, 
and the despair that must arise in the con- 
science of the sincere, if the characters of hciy 
men had been otherwise represented ; and hand- 
ed down in a state of unattainable perfection, 
without any shadow of human infirmity, or the 
occasional deformities of actual guilt. The force 
of these considerations might be considerably 
expanded, were not the necessity for concise- 
ness imperative. But a further reason remains, 
of such clearness and cogency, that it would 
seem alone decisive of the subject. 

The Christian dispensation is essentially a 
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plan for the recovery of a lapsed and guilty 
race. It pre-supposes man in a state of reb^ 
lion, unable to make atonement for past offenoesi 
or to roent forgiveness by future obedience. 
It proposiss conditions of a di£ferent nature ftom 
those implied by his original creation, and oon- 
fbrmably with which he could no longer hope 
for ikvour or safety. It o£fers him both of theie 
in virtue of a ^ new Covenant," which rem0M 
at onee this insunnountable difficulties of the di^ 
renders tihie honor of God and the^ hajqpinai 
of man no longer incompatible, and admits the 
harmonious exertion of the Divine attributes 
in the final salvation of an apostate world.^ 

^ The writer will be pardoned for quoting here the foSHaW" 
ing expressions of the excellent and ^judicioiis Rodlccr:^ 
'' Doth it not follow, that all flesh must of neoessitgr 611 dtws 
and confess, We are not dust and ashes> but worse ; our minds 
from, the highest to the lowest are not right; if not i^gb^ 
then undoubtedly not capable of that btessednen irtiidr iMr 
naturally seek^ but subject unto that which we most aibb0t, 
anguish^ tribulation^ deaths woe^ endless misery. Here 
cometh neoesiBarily in a new way unto salvation, so thkitllUjf 
which were in the other perverse, may in this be iagafi. 
straight and righteous. That the way of nature, this the 
way of Grace. The end of that way — salvation meriied, 
pie-supposing the righteousness of man'a works; tWr 
righteousness, a natural liability to do them; that habilitg^ 
the goodness of God which created them in such pef^iki- 
tion : But the end of this way, salvation bestowed upon ifleb 
as a gift, pre-supposing, not thdr righteousness, but til^ 
forgiveness of their unrighteousness— -Justification: their 
justification, not their natural ability to do good, but theit 
liearty sorrow for their not doing, and their unfieignedbielkf in 
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This stupendous scheme, so stated in the 
Hcdy Scriptures, that without its admission 
they present a mass of doctrines, contradictory 
amongst themselves, and wholly inapplicable to 
tbe circumstances of those to whom they are 
addressed — so wonderfully conducive to the de- 
dared objects of Revelation — so full of motives 
to cheerful obedience — so rich in comfort under 
conscious inabilities ; is yet so much above the 
reach of human invention, so strange to the 
pm^ptions of natural reason, so evidently a 
n^w and substituted system, that nothing seems 
attended with greater difficulty than to over- 
come the prejudices of the law of nature; and 
induce men, even when convicted of guilt and 
imperfection, to look out of themselves for the 
ttelisfaction of that guilt, and to accept freely 
aixd in good faith, the merits of that vicarious 
perfection, which has been so freely and ex*- 
ptidtly offered them. The very phenomena 
attendant on the promulgation of this systems- 
its perversion by the profane to the excuse of 
licentiousness — ^its rejection by the proud and 
self-righteous — ^its adulteration by the philoso- 

Him^ for whose sake not*doers are accepted^ which is their 
vocation ; their vocation, the election of God, taking - these 
<^t from the number of lost children : their election, a Me* 
diator in whom to be elect: this mediation, inexplicable mercy ; 
his mercy^ their misery^ for whom he vouchsafed to make 
himself a Mediator." — (From the '^ learned Sentnoi^ of tht 
Nature of Pride.") 
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phizing — and its cautious, guarded, and some- 
times jealous and timid exposition by the upright 
and sincere, are so many proofs, that it is in 
principle, as in date, a super-added system, 
applied to an incidental condition of the species, 
neither arising naturally from its original oon*- 
stitution, nor coalescing spontaneously with it 
when applied. 

Yet the recognition of this covenant is. the 
first step to our happiness, and every part of 
our progress is but a gradual completion of its 
terms. To refuse its adoption, is to oppose 
our own safety. To attempt its reconciliation 
with the exploded compact, is proportionably 
to neutralize, or wholly to destroy, the efficacy 
of its merciful and salutary influence. £very 
thing, therefore, which tends to its faithful 
acceptance, every thing which removes the. 
obstacles to its fulfilment, or the occasions of 
its abuse, is subservient to a matter of incal- 
culable, importance. 

It need scarcely then be added, that the 
records in question have an immediate tendency 
to this very end. The necessity for the ad^ 
mission of an imputed righteousness, in order to 
man's acquittal with a Holy Gk)d, is strikingly 
illustrated by these instances of depravity. The 
folly of reliance on our own merits is set forth 
in these specimens of human weakness. Pro- 
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visions are thus made for humility, faith, and 
gratitude, and these cannot but terminate in 
Christian obedience, for they constitute the 
foundation of Christian virtue. 

One further remark is induced by the 
narrative before us, and it connects itself with 
the history of Christianity and the world. We 
look on the progress of truth with an interest 
arising from a knowledge of its importance. 
We. behold with concern the obstacles from 
without, and the weakness within, that appear 
in its progress and extension on earth — and to 
a certain degree we do welL We are not war- 
ranted so to detach events from the ordinary 
and settled course of things, as would tend to 
weaken the inducements to our own exertion, 
and involve the notion of contradiction in the 
divine economy — ^for the general laws of cause 
and effect are no less the ordinatkms of Deity 
than those occasional deviations whidi we de^ 
nominate miraculous. But, whatever be the 
multifarious appearances which present them^ 
selves, the issue of all is tinder one oontroul; 
and^ through the doudy medium that divides 
eternity from eternity, tbe desgns of an onmi- 
potent God are rdUng on to their congnnrnHrtiop. 
Sometimes the agency of human power k 
employed in effecting their mysterioos parpose: 
sometimes tbe verv weaknei* of mortal infimittr 
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is made to display the energies of aa immortal: 
Supreme. Sometimes the opposition of in- 
veterate malice is permitted to exhaust itsdf 
against them, in order to expose its own 
insignificance or unintentionally to admimster 
to their inevitahle accomplishment. ' When the 
Saviour of the wcHrld is to die for its redemp^ 
tion, the representative of Roman power beais 
witness to his innocence but cannot interpose 
to prevent his death.^ When the wacfare is 
ended, and the victory atchieved, neither the 
strictness of Roman discipline,' nor the pre- 
cautions of Jewish art can impede his resur- 
rection, or conceal his triumph. And when the 
tidings of his Salvation are to be prodLaimed 
abroad, it is in vain that, ^^ the kings of the 
earth rise up, and the rulers take oounsel 
together." The subterfuges of the Priests con- 
firm his ascension' — ^the wisdom of Gamaliel 
procures an opportunity for its assertion^ — ^the 
martyrdom of Stephen disperses its harbingers.^ 
And, when the co-operation of its two most 
laborious advocates is no longer necessary to 
its establishment, their very dispute is made 
the occasion of extending more widely the in- 
estimable blessings of its promulgation and 
influence : so that in the revolutions of a few 

» Matt, xxvii. 24. * Ibid. 65S6. » Matt xxvui. IS, 
^ Acts* v. 34. ^ Acts xl 19^ 
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short years, " the foolishness of preachmg" is 
seen to prevail; and the pride of philosophy, 
and the might of eloquence, and the pomp 
of superstition, and the majesty of imperial 
Rome, crumble away before the mystery of the 
cross, or bow, and kiss the yoke of the cruci- 
fied Nazarene. 

This view of the subordination of human 
means to the omnipotence of celestial grace, 
associating itself with the eflForts of voluntary 
agents, and performing it own decrees through 
the unconscious instrumentality of their voli- 
tions, seems like a beam falling on that awful 
gulf, which stretches between the sovreignty 
of God, and the freedom of his responsible 
creatures ; as if to quiet |our restless apprehen- 
sions, and partially illumine " the palpable 
obscure" — as if to shew us that the various 
portions of sacred truth, however irreconcileable 
they may seem to hiunan intelligence, are all 
united in the boundlessness of the divine 
nature; that between these landmarks of 
Revelation, separated by a distance immeasur- 
able to mortal eye, rolls the vast ocean of 
God's eternal mercy, pouring along its silent 
but resistless tide, and embracing the extremities 
of either shore with its dark, mysterious, and 
unfathomable wave. 
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